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Executive  Summary 


During  Fiscal  Year  1981,  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  spent  a  total  of  $112 
million  in  providing  employment  and  training  services  to  over  66,800  participants.  Over 
time,  the  system  has  increasingly  targeted  its  resources  on  residents  who  are  most  in  need 
of  services.  In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  for  example,  nearly  all  participants  were  economically 
disadvantaged.  In  addition,  over  one-third  of  all  participants  percent)  were  receiving 
AFDC  benefits,  30  percent  were  minorities,  and  over  60  percent  were  under  the  age  of  22. 
Significant  numbers  of  participants  faced  additional  barriers  to  employment  as  25  percent 
were  high  school  drop-outs,  II  percent  were  offenders,  and  10  percent  were  handicapped. 

Because  Massachusetts  CETA  participants  have  widely  diversified  characteristics, 
and  therefore  different  employment  and  training  needs,  a  wide  variety  of  program 
activities  are  available  to  fulfill  those  needs.  Classroom  training,  on-the-job  training, 
work  experience,  public  service  employment,  and  career  employment  experience  (for  in- 
school  youth)  have  commonly  been  utilized  by  the  Massachusetts  prime  sponsors  to  serve 
participants. 

Over  the  years,  a  noticeable  shift  has  occurred  in  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
activities  have  been  utilized  to  serve  participants  of  year-round  CETA  programs.  While 
work  experience  programs  were  the  predominant  activity  in  Fiscal  Year  1975,  accounting 
for  47  percent  of  enrollments,  by  Fiscal  Year  1981  only  27  percent  of  enrol  lees 
participated  in  work  experience  and  career  employment  experience  combined.  At  the 
same  time,  Massachusetts  prime  sponsors  have  increasingly  recognized  the  inherent  value 
of  training  and  as  a  result  have  made  greater  use  of  it  over  time.  While  less  than  20 
percent  of  enrol  lees  in  year-round  programs  received  training  services  in  Fiscal  Year 
1975,  by  Fiscal  Year  1981  nearly  one-half  (49.7  percent)  of  participants  in  year-round 
programs  received  either  classroom  or  on-the-job  training.  The  implementation  of  Title 
VII  has  further  added  to  the  increased  emphasis  on  training.  Nearly  all  of  Title  VII 
participants  during  Fiscal  Year  1981  were  enrolled  in  training  activities. 
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While  it  is  important  to  provide  participants  with  program  activities  that  meet 
their  immediate  needs,  it  is  the  outcomes  of  these  programs  that  best  measure  success.  In 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  examines 
participants'  status  at  the  time  of  program  termination  as  well  as  their  longer-term 
employment  and  income  gains. 

The  Massachusetts  CETA  system  has  consistently  provided  a  successful  transition 
into  employment,  school,  the  military,  or  additional  training  for  two  out  of  every  three 
participants  leaving  CETA  programs.  During  Fiscal  Year  1981,  68  percent  of  terminees 
from  year-round  programs  received  positive  outcomes.  Over  60  percent  of  these 
individuals  entered  employment,  17  percent  transferred  into  other  CETA  training 
programs,  and  another  23  percent  either  returned  to  school  (usually  from  youth  programs), 
or  entered  a  non-CETA  training  program  or  the  military. 

Interviews  conducted  wth  former  Title  IIBC  participants  approximately  six  months 
after  their  termination  from  CETA  have  provided  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
longer  term  effectiveness  of  Massachusetts  CETA  programs.  The  greatest  impact  of 
these  programs  seems  to  have  been  in  their  ability  to  increase  the  labor  force  attachment 
of  former  participants.  After  participation  in  a  CETA  program,  individuals  were  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  labor  force  and  to  have  more  stable  employment  experiences  than 
was  true  prior  to  CETA.  Individuals  who  were  contacted  for  a  six  month  follow-up 
interview  had,  on  average,  been  working  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  time  after  leaving 
CETA.  Those  who  were  placed  into  jobs  at  the  time  of  termination  fared  even  better  than 
average,  working  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  post-CETA  period.  This  compares  to  a 
work  history  for  this  population  that  shows  they  were  employed  an  average  of  only  14.5 
weeks  of  the  entire  year  before  CETA,  or  less  than  30  percent  of  the  year.  In  contrast,  91 
percent  of  job-placed  individuals  were  actively  participating  in  the  labor  force  six  months 
after  leaving  a  program  (80  percent  were  employed  and  another  II  percent  were  looking 
for  work). 
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Another  important  indicator  of  CETA's  effectiveness  in  improving  the  labor  market 
experience  of  participants  is  its  impact  on  earnings.  The  average  hourly  wage  of  former 
CETA  participants  over  the  six  month  period  after  they  left  CETA  was  $4.23  an  hour. 
This  meant  an  hourly  wage  gain  of  47  cents  for  these  individuals  over  their  last  pre-CETA 
wage.  In  addition,  the  final  wage  for  participants  in  the  post-CETA  follow-up  period 
shows  a  significant  improvement  over  the  average  placement  wage  for  participants.  The 
average  wage  of  those  employed  when  contracted  for  a  follow-up  interview  was  $4.33  an 
hour,  or  an  average  of  43  cents  an  hour  more  than  their  wage  at  placement. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  must  also  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  its  contribution  to  building  an  institutional  capacity  for  serving  economically 
disadvantaged  residents.  Many  of  the  CETA  prime  sponsors  in  Massachusetts  have 
developed  a  substantial  in-house  capacity  for  the  provision  of  occupational  training.  Not 
only  have  seven  skill  centers  been  built  around  the  state,  but  numerous  prime  sponsors 
have  rented  eguipment,  space,  and  hired  staff  to  train  participants  in  high  demand 
occupations. 

In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  focus  of  the  CETA  system  has  been  to  make  the 
best  and  most  efficient  use  of  existing  local  resources,  rather  than  to  create  an  entirely 
separate  institution  for  the  employment  and  training  of  economically  disadvantaged 
residents.  The  benefits  to  be  received  from  the  years  of  experience  behind  pre-CETA 
community  based  organizations  and  educational  institutions,  for  example,  have  encouraged 
their  inclusion  in  the  delivery  of  programs  and  services  to  participants.  A  strong  network 
of  providers  for  occupational  training,  including  vocational  education  institutions, 
community  colleges,  and  community  based  organizations,  has  been  developed  in 
Massachusetts.  Furthermore,  to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  cost  efficient  outreach 
and  supportive  services,  prime  sponsors  have  attempted  to  link  with  human  service 
providers  which  are  strongly  entrenched  in  the  local  communities. 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  fair  number  of  institutional  barriers  which  impede 
efforts  to  coordinate  employment  and  training  related  agencies,  a  great  deal  of  success 
has  been  achieved  in  linking  the  activities  of  the  larger  employment  and  training  network 
in  Massachusetts.  This  coordination  has  occurred  both  formally  and  informally. 
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Not  only  have  linkages  occurred  between  CETA  and  the  educational  community  as 
described  above,  but  coordination  has  also  happened  between  prime  sponsors  and  the  local 
offices  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security,  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program,  to  name  a  few.  Coordination  with  the 
private  sector  has  been  a  priority  for  the  Massachusetts  prime  sponsors,  as  well. 

The  above  accomplishments  are  an  indication  of  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system's 
proven  effectiveness  as  a  tool  in  improving  the  employability  and  earnings  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  and  CETA's  upcoming  expiration, 
it  is  important  to  consider  these  accomplishments  in  developing  and  designing  a  new 
system. 

The  major  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the  debate  over  the  development  of  new 
legislation  to  replace  CETA  must  center  on  strengthening  the  system,  rather  than 
developing  an  entirely  new  approach  to  solving  the  employment  and  earnings  problems  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  The  issues  upon  which  debate  should  be  focused  include: 
I)  continuing  the  basic  mission  and  purpose  of  the  CETA  program;  2)  developing  an 
organizational  structure  that  promotes  both  decentralized  decision-making  as  well  as 
consistent  and  manageable  service  delivery  areas;  3)  providing  an  efficient  and  equitable 
allocation  of  funds;  4)  improving  the  method  of  measuring  program  performance;  5) 
eliminating  institutional  barriers  that  now  impede  coordination  among  employment  and 
training  related  agencies;  and  finally,  6)  integrating  the  private  sector  into  the  planning 
and  delivery  of  employment  and  training  programs.  Each  of  these  factors  is  essential  for 
the  development  of  an  effective  and  coordinated  employment  and  training  system  which 
can  secure  the  long-term  economic  viability  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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SECTION  I:  Setting  the  Stage 


Introduction 


This  employment  and  training  report  comes  at  an  important  point  in  the  history  of 
labor  market  policy  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  in  1962,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in 
federal  efforts  to  improve  the  employability  and  earnings  of  unemployed  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals.  These  efforts  have  been  accompanied  by  wide-spread  public 
support  and  the  belief  that  the  purpose  and  principles  underlying  them  were  in  the  best 
interest  of  those  served  and  society  as  a  whole.  Although  the  names  of  programs  changed, 
and  federal,  state,  and  local  responsibilities  were,  at  times,  realigned,  many  of  the  basic 
elements  of  program  design  and  delivery  remained  fairly  similar. 

In  1973,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  was  enacted  in  an  effort 
to  streamline  and  improve  decision-making  in  the  employment  and  training  delivery 
system.  The  basic  tenets  of  CETA  centered  on  placing  under  one  piece  of  legislation 
many  of  the  individual  programs  enacted  in  prior  years,  and  shifting  basic  decision-making 
for  planning  and  service  delivery  from  the  federal  government  to  local  and  state  chief 
elected  officials.  A  system  of  decategorized  programs  administered  on  the  state  and  local 
levels  was  viewed  to  be  more  efficient  and  effective  than  one  consisting  of  many  separate 
annd  competing  programs  managed  directly  by  government  officials  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Today,  nearly  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  CETA,  it  appears  that  the  broad 
consensus  supporting  previous  employment  and  training  initiatives  has  dwindled,  as  has  the 
belief  that  the  evolutionary  process  of  experimental  change  is  the  best  way  to  improve 
service  delivery  and  program  effectiveness.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  recent  history, 
there  is  significant  debate  over  the  fundamental  purpose  of  and  approach  to  employment 
and  training.  Advocates  for  the  existing  system  argue  for  fine  tuning  by  citing  the  merits 
of  the  CETA  approach  and  its  results  to  date.  Many  of  the  critics,  however,  believe  if  for 
political  and  financial  reasons  alone,  that  a  major  overhaul  is  in  order. 
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Since  legislation  authorizing  CETA  will  expire  in  September,  1982,  the  decisions  to 
be  made  in  the  near  future  will  largely  determine  how  the  purpose  and  structure  of  the 
employment  and  training  system  will  be  changed.  Policy-makers  in  Washington  may 
decide  to  fundamentally  change  the  system,  modify  it  slightly,  or  leave  it  intact. 
Whichever  is  the  case,  it  is  important  that  the  considerable  body  of  evidence  currently 
available  on  the  effectiveness  of  CETA  and  other  employment  and  training  programs  be 
used  in  making  these  decisions. 

If  one  thing  can  be  culled  from  this  evidence,  it  is  that  the  training  investments 
made  by  the  CETA  program  have  paid-off  in  terms  of  increasing  the  employment  and 
earnings  of  individual  participants.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  these  results 
were  produced  by  the  employment  and  training  system  that  is  currently  under  close 
scrutiny  and  criticism.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  proposed  changes  in  the  purpose 
and  structure  of  employment  and  training  retain  the  strengths  of  previous  efforts  and 
improve  upon  the  weaknesses. 

This  report  has  been  designed  to  help  in  this  effort  by  reviewing  the  nature  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Massachusetts  employment  and  training  system.  The  emphasis  of 
the  report  is  on  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  how  it  has  responded  to 
the  needs  of  Massachusetts'  residents  and  employers,  and  where  improvements  may  be 
necessary.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  puts  in  proper  perspective  the  issues  at  hand  and 
contributes  to  the  development  of  an  improved  employment  and  training  system.* 


*The  SETC  would  like  to  thank  Kim  Kennedy,  the  principal  author,  and  Dennis  Noonan, 
graphics  specialist,  for  their  contributions  in  the  development  and  design  of  this  report. 
 SECTION  I  


The  Employment  and  Training  System 


Within  the  United  States,  there  currently  exists  a  rather  sophisticated  system  by 
which  individuals  are  prepared  for  work.  A  large  part  of  this  system  operates  within  the 
nation's  elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary  educational  institutions  which  provide 
the  basic  educational  background  necessary  for  the  development  of  occupation-specific 
skills.  In  fact,  the  National  Commission  on  Employment  Policy  (NCEP)  has  recently 
estimated  that  seventy-three  percent  of  all  training  dollars  in  the  U.S.  are  spent  within 
these  educational  institutions. 

The  second  most  significant  investment  in  the  human  capital  of  the  U.S.  population 
occurs  within  private  business  and  industry.  NCEP  estimates  that  this  sector  spends 
fifteen  percent  of  all  training  dollars  in  providing  job-specific  skills  training  for  their 
employees.  The  remainder  of  training  dollars  is  provided  by  the  public  sector.  Five 
percent  is  allocated  for  civilian  and  military  training  while  seven  percent  is  used  to 
support  the  publicly-funded  employment  and  training  system. 

The  national  employment  and  training  system  consists  of  a  wide  range  of  programs 
and  services  designed  to  enhance  the  employment  prospects  of  many  different  segments  of 
the  population.  Among  the  activities  funded  under  this  system  are  programs  authorized 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  CETA  funds  account  for 
four  percent  of  all  U.S.  training  dollars,  and  are  targeted  to  serve  those  persons  who  face 
the  greatest  barriers  to  employment.  Other  major  activities  include  funding  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN),  designed  to  improve  the 
employment  and  earnings  of  AFDC  recipients. 

The  publicly  funded  Employment  and  Training  System  in  Massachusetts  is  composed 
of  many  programs  designed  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  state's  population.  Services 
such  as  on-the-job  and  classroom  skills  training,  basic  vocational  education,  work 
experience,  job  development  and  placement,  career  counseling,  and  related  supportive 
services  are  among  the  many  types  of  programs  provided  to  Massachusetts  residents. 
These  activities  are  administered  by  a  host  of  public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions 
including  community  colleges,  regional  and  local  vocational-technical  schools,  vocational 
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rehabilitation  programs,  state  agencies  such  as  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
(DES),  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  within  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  Department  of  Manpower  Development  (DMD),  prime  sponsors  as  authorized  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA,  P.L.  95-524),  community-based 
organizations,  organized  labor,  and  business  advocacy  groups. 

Collectively,  these  organizations  administered  no  less  than  $516  million  in  federal, 
state,  and  local  funds  during  fiscal  year  1981.  Nearly  four-fifths  or  $409  million  of  these 
employment  and  training  funds  were  allocated  for  use  by  vocational  education  and  CETA 
programs.  Vocational  education  alone  accounted  for  over  half  of  all  available  funds  while 
the  CETA  program  comprised  roughly  twenty-six  percent  of  all  funds. 

A  variety  of  smaller  programs  with  more  narrowly  defined  target  populations  and 
services  comprised  the  remainder  of  employment  and  training  activities  in  Massachusetts. 
Targeted  programs  include  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped  (funded  at  $27.5 
million),  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  programs  serving,  for  example,  AFDC  recipients 
(the  WIN  program,  $14  million),  older  workers  (the  Senior  Aides  program,  $1.8  million),  and 
youthful  offenders  (the  Restitution  program,  one-half  million  dollars). 

Funding  for  specialized  employment  and  training  services  include  programs  such  as 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security's  Job  Matching  Service,  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  unemployed  in  finding  jobs  as  well  as  to  employers  in  finding  skilled 
applicants  to  fill  job  openings.  This  program  operated  with  $17.5  million  during  fiscal  year 
1981.  Other  specialized  services  funded  at  a  much  smaller  level  include  the  provision  of 
occupational  information  under  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  (MOICC),  Apprenticeship  Training  under  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Training,  and  adult  education  programs  within  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  addition,  in  1981  an  executive  order  of  the  Governor  established  the  Bay  State 
Skills  Commission*  funded  by  the  Governor's  Emergency  Reserve  Fund  at  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  Bay  State  Skills  Commission*  was  designed  to  bring  together  government, 
education,  labor,  and  business  to  encourage  them  to  increase  skills  training  in  high  growth 
occupations. 

*ln  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Commission  became  incorporated  and  was  funded  at  a  level  of  $3 
million  for  the  period  of  October  1981  through  June  1983. 
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A  key  feature  of  this  endeavor  was  its  requirement  that  prospective  training 
providers  receive  in-kind  or  financial  commitments  from  the  private  sector.  A  major 
impetus  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  came  from  the  high  technology  sector  of 
the  durable  goods  manufacturing  industries.  The  high  technology  sector  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  growing  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  it  has  often  faced  serious  problems  in  filling 
job  openings. 

Although  the  $516  million  invested  during  fiscal  year  1981  in  the  human  capital  of 
Massachusetts  residents  represents  a  substantial  sum,  the  level  of  funds  available  to  the 
employment  and  training  system  has  declined  substantially  in  the  recent  past.  In  fiscal 
year  1980,  $563  million  in  public  funds  were  available  for  employment  and  training 
compared  to  the  $516  in  1981.  This  net  loss  of  $47  million  is  the  result  of  certain  increases 
in  many  of  the  state's  smaller  programs,  and  a  substantial  decrease  in  funds  appropriated 
for  CETA.  From  fiscal  year  1980  to  fiscal  year  1981,  federal  funding  for  Massachusetts 
CETA  programs  decreased  by  $65.1  million  or  48.4  percent.  These  overall  decreases 
together  with  the  legislative  issues  before  us  illustrate  the  need  to  identify  ways  in  which 
to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  employment  and  training  programs  in  Massachusetts  and 
their  responsiveness  to  local  resident  and  private  sector  needs. 
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The  Economic  Setting  in  Massachusetts 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  FORCE 


During  1974  and  1975,  the  United  States  experienced  a  recession  which  left 
Massachusetts  among  the  hardest  hit  of  the  ten  largest  industrial  states,  and  far  worse  off 
than  the  nation  as  a  whole.  During  the  next  four  years,  however,  the  performance  of  the 
Massachusetts  economy  steadily  improved.  From  1975  to  1979  the  civilian  labor  force 
grew  by  156,000  persons  to  a  total  of  2,891,000  people.  The  number  of  employed  persons 
over  this  time  period  grew  by  301,000  to  a  total  of  2,731,000  while  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  dropped  by  145,000  to  a  total  of  160,000  people. 

Because  of  these  favorable  conditions,  the  Commonwealth's  labor  force 
participation  rate  steadily  grew  to  its  1979  post-recession  peak  of  65.9  percent.  In 
addition,  the  employment  population  ratio,  which  measures  the  proportion  of  the  state's 
population  who  have  jobs,  reached  62.2  percent  in  1979,  another  post-recession  peak. 
During  this  period,  the  Massachusetts  unemployment  rate  steadily  declined  from  II. I 
percent  in  1975  to  5.5  percent  in  1979. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENTS,  1975  -  1980 

(NUMBERS  IN  000s) 


Labor  Force 

Employment/ 

Civilian 

Participation 

Population 

Unemployment 

Year 

Labor  Force 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Rate 

Rote 

Rate 

1975 

2706 

2404 

301 

64.0 

56.9 

1  1. 1 

1976 

2733 

2473 

260 

64.0 

58.0 

9.5 

1977 

2759 

2536 

224 

64.2 

59.1 

8.1 

1978 

2821 

2649 

172 

65.2 

61.2 

6.1 

1979 

2877 

2718 

159 

65.9 

62.2 

5.5 

1980 

2876 

2714 

162 

65.2 

61.5 

5.6 
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The  labor  force  growth  occurring  over  this  period  was  largely  due  to  an  influx  of 
minorities,  women,  and  youth  who  also  received  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  new 
employment  opportunities.  Between  1975  and  1979,  minorities  dramatically  increased  their 
labor  force  participation  and  levels  of  employment.  The  number  of  minorities  in  the 
Massachusetts  labor  force  over  this  period  more  than  doubled  from  67,000  to  136,000 
persons,  and  their  employment  grew  by  15  percent  from  59,000  to  127,000. 

During  this  same  period,  women  entered  the  labor  force  at  three  times  the  rate  of 
their  male  counterparts  (a  9.6  percent  growth  rate  versus  3.1  percent).  Employment 
among  women  also  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  for  men,  16.4  percent  versus  9.9 
percent.  While  the  labor  force  participation  of  youth  aged  16  -  19  did  not  significantly 
change  over  the  1975  -  1979  period,  the  rate  at  which  employment  among  youth  grew  was 
significant.  In  1979,  10.9  percent  more  youth  were  employed  than  in  1975.  During  this 
period  of  growth,  an  increased  number  of  job  opportunities  became  available  to  youth  as  a 
direct  result  of  CETA  youth  employment  programs. 

For  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  U.S.,  1980  began  a  reversal  of  the  positive 
economic  trend  experienced  since  1975.  Not  only  did  the  number  of  employed  persons  in 
Massachusetts  decrease  by  4000  from  1979  to  1980,  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
increased  by  about  3,000.  With  this  trend,  the  Massachusetts  labor  force  participation 
rate  as  well  as  the  employment-population  ratio  dropped  slightly  from  their  1979  levels, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  slightly  increased. 

Although  a  final  tally  of  labor  force  developments  in  Massachusetts  for  1981  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  there  have  been  some  interesting 
changes  occurring  over  the  past  year.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  Massachusetts  civilian 
labor  force  increased  dramatically  by  nearly  98,000  persons  to  a  total  of  2,974,000  in  1981. 
This  increase,  however,  may  not  be  a  totally  positive  sign  for  the  Massachusetts  economy. 
While  77,000  additional  persons  gained  employment  from  1980  to  1981,  21,000  additional 
persons  became  unemployed  over  this  period.  These  numbers  indicate  that,  while 
employment  increased  by  2.8  percent  over  the  1980  level,  unemployment  increased  by  13.0 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  As  a  result,  the  unemployment  rate  rose  to  6.2  percent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  ECONOMY 


The  growth  which  has  occurred  since  the  1974  -  1975  recession  has  not  been  spread 
evenly  across  the  Massachusetts  economy.  The  total  number  of  nonagricultural  jobs  in 
Massachusetts  increased  by  16.5  percent  since  1975,  to  a  1980  total  of  2.6  million  jobs. 
Above  average  growth  occurred  most  significantly  within  selected  Durable  Goods 
Manufacturing  Industries,  and  within  the  Service  Industries. 

The  durable  goods  manufacturing  sector  increased  28.5  percent  during  the  period 
from  1975  to  1980.  Growth  within  this  sector  occurred  most  dramatically  with 
nonelectrical  machinery  (which  increased  nearly  50  percent),  electrical  machinery  (which 
increased  by  nearly  one-third),  and  instruments  (which  also  increased  by  nearly  one-third). 
The  services,  mining,  and  miscellaneous  industrial  sectors  increased  by  nearly  30  percent 
over  this  same  time  period. 

As  of  June  1981,  further  increases  had  occurred  within  each  of  these  industries. 
Instruments  and  services  reported  the  largest  increases  over  the  1980  average  employment 
levels.  Within  both  of  these  industries,  employment  increased  at  a  rate  that  was  more 
than  twice  the  2.1  percent  increase  for  all  nonagricultural  employment. 

Undoubtedly,  the  1974  -  1975  recession  had  a  severe  impact  on  those  segments  of 
the  population  who  normally  do  not  fare  well  in  the  labor  market.  The  improving  economy 
since  that  time  has  meant  increasing  opportunities  for  those  whose  skills  are  consistent 
with  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  growth  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  largest  growth  in 
the  labor  force,  however,  has  occurred  among  those  who  traditionally  are  less  skilled 
(women,  minorities,  and  youth).  Moreover,  this  seeming  mismatch  between  the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  labor  is  projected  to  become  more  acute  in  future  years. 

A  critical  role  for  the  employment  and  training  system,  therefore,  will  be  to 
provide  economically  disadvantaged  citizens  with  the  type  of  skills  most  in  demand, 
thereby  simultaneously  addressing  the  shortages  created  by  the  shift  in  the  state's 
economic  base.  Skills  training  in  high  demand  occupations  is  the  most  effective  vehicle 
by  which  the  economic  status  of  the  unemployed  and  economically  disadvantaged  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  can  be  improved. 
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A  Profile  of  the  Economically  Disadvantaged  Population 


Acquiring  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  and  types  of  problems  faced  by 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals  is  necessary  in  order  to  design  a  program  strategy 
that  will  enable  them  to  be  trained  for  job  opportunities  in  the  private  sector.  In 
Massachusetts,  it  has  been  estimated  that  during  1980  there  were  at  least  500,000 
individuals  above  the  age  of  13  who  were  economically  disadvantaged  and  eligible  for 
CETA  services.  A  review  of  the  characteristics  of  these  individuals  showed  that  the 
majority  were  women  (60  percent)  and  white  (92  percent),  while  36  percent  were  between 
the  ages  of  22  and  39,  and  18  percent  were  14  to  19  years  of  age.  By  and  large,  these 
individuals  had  very  little  education  and  substantial  interaction  with  the  public  assistance 
system.  Over  60  percent  had  completed  no  more  than  II  years  of  education  and  nearly  83 
percent  were  classified  as  collecting  welfare.  Moreover,  most  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged  were  part  of  families  with  only  18  percent  classified  as  living  on  their  own. 

This  information  provides  a  rough  sketch  of  the  magnitude  and  characteristics  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged  population.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  scope,  however,  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  employment  barriers  faced  by  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
For  this,  information  derived  from  the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  will  be  used. 
Until  data  from  the  1980  census  becomes  available,  the  SIE  is  the  most  current  and 
detailed  source  of  information  on  needy  individuals  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1975,  there  were  311,055  Massachusetts  families  with  incomes  at  or  below  the 
1975  BLS  lower  standard  of  living.  This  accounted  for  21.1  percent  of  all  families  within 
the  state,  or  over  one-fifth  of  all  Massachusetts  families.  Economically  disadvantaged 
families  were  disproportionately  headed  by  women,  minorities,  and  young  persons  under 
the  age  of  25.  The  proportion  of  low  income  families  headed  by  women  was  two  and  a  half 
times  the  proportion  of  all  Massachusetts  families  that  were  headed  by  women  in  1975. 
Moreover,  while  only  a  small  percent  of  all  low  income  families  were  headed  by  a  minority 
member,  52  percent  of  all  minority  families  were  in  the  lower  income  bracket.  This 
compares  with  only  19.7  percent  of  white  families  that  were  low  income. 
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Families  headed  by  a  young  person  under  the  age  of  25  were  more  likely  to  be 
economically  disadvantaged,  especially  those  headed  by  a  young  woman.  Additionally, 
young,  female  family  heads  with  low  incomes  (as  well  as  aM  low  income  female  family 
heads)  were  more  likely  to  have  small  children  under  the  age  of  six  and  therefore, 
additional  problems  in  securing  and  maintaining  employment. 

The  employment  problems  of  low  income  family  heads  are  as  diverse  as  their 
characteristics.  Over  50  percent  were  employed,  and  therefore  among  the  ranks  of  the 
working  poor  or  those  who  were  involuntarily  employed  on  a  part-time  or  part-year  basis. 
Another  six  percent  of  low  income  family  heads  in  1975  were  unemployed.  Most 
significantly,  however,  was  that  43.5  percent  of  low  income  family  heads  were  out  of  the 
labor  force  during  1975.  The  reasons  for  their  lack  of  participation  ranged  from  school 
attendance,  ill  health,  home  responsibilities,  to  discouragement  as  a  result  of  their 
inability  to  find  a  job. 

There  were  also  significant  differences  between  the  labor  force  attachment  of 
male  and  female  family  heads  during  1975.  Among  male  family  heads,  three-fifths  were 
employed  and  only  one-third  were  out  of  the  labor  force,  clearly  indicating  the 
predominant  need  for  skill  upgrading  in  order  to  enhance  their  earning  potential.  Among 
female  family  heads,  the  reverse  was  true,  in  that  over  60  percent  of  the  female  family 
heads  were  not  participating  in  the  labor  force.  As  a  result,  the  income  inadequacy 
problems  of  male  and  female  headed  low  income  families  are  quite  different  and  require 
significantly  different  policy  prescriptions. 

The  fact  that  nearly  half  of  all  economically  disadvantaged  family  heads  were  out 
of  the  labor  force  signals  the  existence  of  significant  barriers  to  participation  in  the  labor 
force.  This  was  particularly  the  case  for  women  who,  unlike  men,  will  require  both 
improvements  in  their  education  and  skills,  and  supportive  services  geared  at  easing  their 
transition  into  the  labor  force.  Contrary  to  what  many  may  believe,  a  significant  portion 
of  those  who  were  out  of  the  labor  force  expressed  an  interest  in  obtaining  a  job.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  take  a  job  if  certain  barriers  could  be  eliminated  nearly 
equalled  the  total  annual  average  number  of  all  unemployed  persons  during  1975.  Clearly, 
this  indicated  a  large  body  of  untapped  resources  for  the  Massachusetts  economy. 
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During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  targeted  its  efforts  upon 
these  individuals  and  provided  them  with  an  array  of  employment  and  training  services 
designed  to  overcome  identified  barriers  to  successful  participation  in  the  labor  force. 
The  next  section  of  this  report  critically  reviews  these  efforts  in  order  to  provide  an 
overview  of  CETA  performance  during  1981. 
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SECTION  II:  Accomplishments  of 

the  Massachusetts 
CETA  System 


The  Performance  of  Massachusetts  CETA  Programs 


The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  represents  a  major  public 
investment  in  addressing  the  employment  and  training  needs  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  private  sector  employers.  As  a  public  investment,  it  is  important  to 
assess  the  impact  that  CETA  has  had  both  on  its  participants  and  on  the  employment  and 
training  system  of  which  it  is  part.  Prime  sponsor  performance  data,  providing 
information  on  the  demographic  characteristics  of  participants,  the  types  of  program 
activities  in  which  they  were  enrolled,  and  the  short  and  long-term  outcomes  of  CETA 
programs,  can  be  used  to  assess  the  success  that  Massachusetts  prime  sponsors  have  had 
with  serving  those  most  in  need. 

Although  more  difficult  to  quantify,  CETA's  accomplishments  must  also  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  development  of  an  institutional  infrastructure  capable 
of  providing  efficient  and  effective  employment  and  training  services  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  As  will  be  shown,  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  CETA  system's 
ability  to  manage  programs,  provide  needed  training  and  other  services,  coordinate  with 
other  employment  and  training  related  systems,  and  integrate  the  private  sector  into  the 
decision-making  process. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  has  increasingly  targeted  its 
resources  on  the  most  economically  needy  residents.  It  has  provided  them  with  a  wide 
array  of  employment  and  training  services,  and  has  enabled  significant  numbers  to  secure 
unsubsidized  employment,  to  return  to  school,  or  enroll  in  additional  training  activities 
designed  to  enhance  their  future  employability.  Moreover,  Massachusetts  taxpayers  and 
employers  have  benefited  from  these  services  as  well.  State  welfare  costs  have  declined 
as  a  result  of  serving  substantial  numbers  of  AFDC  recipients.  Unemployment  insurance 
costs  have  also  been  held  down  and  many  individuals  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
unemployed  were  successfully  served  by  the  CETA  system.  State  tax  revenues  were  also 
favorably  affected  by  the  taxes  paid  by  participants  with  the  additional  incomes  they 
earned  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  CETA. 
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TARGETING 


During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  expended  a  total  of  $112 
million  in  providing  employment  and  training  services  to  over  66,800  participants.  While 
the  overall  funding  and  service  levels  have  decreased  in  recent  years,  Massachusetts 
CETA  programs  have  generally  improved  their  performance  over  time,  and  have,  in  many 
instances,  performed  better  than  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 

From  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year  1980,  for  example,  Massachusetts  CETA 
programs  increasingly  concentrated  their  efforts  on  serving  economically  disadvantaged 
residents.  While  in  fiscal  year  1975,  70  percent  of  participants  were  economically 
disadvantaged,  by  fiscal  year  1980  the  proportion  had  increased  to  97.6  percent.  In  fiscal 
year  1981,  while  the  level  of  service  to  the  economically  disadvantaged  dropped  slightly  to 
96.1  percent,  it  remained  well  above  the  fiscal  year  1975  level.  This  increase  largely 
reflects  a  1978  legislative  change  which  tightened  eligibility  standards  for  participants  in 
an  attempt  to  clarify  the  mission  and  purpose  of  CETA  programs. 

During  this  period,  the  Massachusetts  CETA  prime  sponsors  went  beyond  their 
legislative  mandate,  as  indicated  by  the  increase  in  their  programs'  representation  of 
major  target  groups  identified  as  most  in  need  of  services.  The  proportion  of  participants 
who  were  AFDC  recipients,  for  example,  rose  from  13.3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  28.6 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1980,  and  28.4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Similarly,  the  proportions 
of  women,  youth,  offenders,  and  handicapped  persons  who  participated  in  CETA  programs 
increased  over  this  period.  While  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  minorities 
served  from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year  1980  (28.0  percent  to  24.6  percent),  the  level  of 
service  for  minorities  rose  again  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  28.3  percent. 

Additionally,  in  fiscal  year  1980  as  in  fiscal  year  1975,  Massachusetts  CETA 
programs  often  performed  better  than  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  in  serving  target  groups. 
Massachusetts  consistently  served  a  greater  proportion  of  economically  disadvantaged 
persons,  AFDC  recipients,  older  workers,  offenders,  and  handicapped  persons.  This 
indicates  that  above  and  beyond  the  1978  legislative  change  in  eligibility  requirements,  the 
Massachusetts  CETA  system  has  consistently  targeted  its  resources  to  those  most  in  need. 
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CETA  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Because  Massachusetts  CETA  participants  have  widely  diversified  characteristics 
and  therefore  different  employment  and  training  needs,  a  variety  of  program  activities 
exist  to  fulfill  those  needs.  Classroom  training,  on-the-job  training,  work  experience, 
public  service  employment,  and  career  employment  experience  (for  in-school  youth)  have 
commonly  been  utilized  by  the  Massachusetts  prime  sponsors  to  serve  participants. 

Over  time,  a  noticeable  shift  has  occurred  in  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
activities  have  been  utilized  to  serve  participants  of  year-round  CETA  programs.  While 
work  experience  programs  were  the  predominant  activity  in  fiscal  year  1975,  accounting 
for  47.1  percent  of  enrollments,  by  fiscal  year  1980  only  28.3  percent  of  enrol  lees 
participated  in  work  experience  and  career  employment  experience  combined.  In  fiscal 
year  1981,  further  decline  to  27.4  percent  occurred  for  these  two  program  activities. 

On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts  prime  sponsors  have  increasingly  recognized  the 
inherent  value  of  training  and  as  a  result  have  made  greater  use  of  it  over  time.  While 
less  than  20  percent  of  enrollees  in  year-round  programs  received  training  services  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  over  one-third  (33.8  percent)  of  fiscal  year  1980  participants  were 
enrolled  in  training  programs.  Further,  by  fiscal  year  1981  nearly  one-half  (49.7  percent) 
of  participants  in  year-round  programs  received  either  classroom  or  on-the-job  training. 

The  increasing  utilization  of  training  for  participants  was  especially  evident  in 
Titles  IIBC  and  VII,  the  private  sector  initiatives  program.  In  Title  IIBC,  training  has 
grown  from  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  all  activities  (36.5  percent)  in  fiscal  year  1975 
to  more  than  two-thirds  (67.0  percent)  and  nearly  four-fifths  (79.7  percent)  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  fiscal  year  1981,  respectively.  The  implementation  of  Title  VII  added  to  the 
increased  emphasis  on  training.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  for  example,  97.7  percent  of  Title  VII 
activities  were  either  classroom  or  on-the-job  training. 

Over  this  period,  an  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  training  not  only  in 
Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  U.S.  Massachusetts,  however,  outperformed  the  U.S. 
by  increasingly  concentrating  its  resources  on  training  activities.    While  in  fiscal  year 
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A  Comparison  of  Massachusetts  and  U.S.  Enrollments 
by  Program  Activity  Within  Selected  CETA  Youth  Titles 
Fiscal  Years  1979  and  1980 


1975,  less  training  was  provided  in  Massachusetts  CETA  programs  than  in  the  average  U.S. 
CETA  program,  by  fiscal  year  1980  the  reverse  was  true.  In  Title  IIBC,  for  example, 
training  as  a  percent  of  all  Title  IIBC  activities  across  the  U.S.  increased  from  38.2 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  60.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1980.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
increase  was  from  36.5  percent  to  67.0  percent  over  the  same  period. 

CETA  PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE 

The  success  of  Massachusetts  CETA  programs  in  meeting  the  diverse  needs  of  its 
participants  may  be  judged  in  several  different  ways.  In  the  short  run,  the  objective  of 
CETA  programs  is  to  provide  participants  with  opportunities  most  consistent  with  their 
immediate  needs.  For  some,  such  as  youth,  this  may  mean  that  they  remain  in  or  return 
to  school.  For  others,  the  most  promising  opportunity  may  be  placement  into  an 
unsubsidized  job  in  the  private  sector.  Over  time,  the  longer  run  effectiveness  of  CETA 
may  be  best  viewed  in  terms  of  enhancing  the  income  and  employment  opportunities  of 
the  individuals  that  it  serves. 

From  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system 
consistently  provided  a  successful  transition  into  employment,  school,  the  military,  or 
additional  training  for  nearly  two  out  of  every  three  participants  leaving  CETA  programs. 
This  level  of  performance  continued  into  fiscal  year  1981  during  which  67.9  percent  of 
terminees  from  year-round  CETA  programs  received  positive  outcomes. 

While  the  proportion  of  participants  who  successfully  completed  Massachusetts 
CETA  programs  has  not  dramatically  changed  from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year  1980, 
neither  has  that  of  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.  Nonetheless,  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  did 
perform  better  than  the  average  U.S.  program  which,  during  this  period  provided 
approximately  60  percent  of  its  participants  with  positive  outcomes.  Not  only  has 
Massachusetts  outperformed  the  U.S.,  but  considering  the  increasing  proportion  of 
participants  with  severe  barriers  to  employment,  and  the  more  concentrated  efforts  of 
Massachusetts  prime  sponsors  in  serving  the  most  in  need,  the  stable  performance  of  these 
programs  could  be  viewed  as  a  significant  accomplishment  . 
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A  Comparison  of  Massachusetts  and  U.S.  CETA 
Terminations  by  Title  Fiscal  Years  1975  and  1980 


100 


0  % 


U.S.         Mass.  U.S. 
1975  1980 

TITLE  IIBC 
(formerly  Title  I) 


KEY:         ^Entered  Employment 


□ 


Transfer  to  Another 
CETA  Program 


U.S.         Mass.  U.S. 
1975  1980 

TITLE  IID 
(formerly  Title  II) 


Returned  to  School 

I Additional  Positive 
[Terminations 


U.S.         Mass.  U.S. 
1975  1980 
TITLE  VI 


■Other  Terminations 


A  Comparison  of  Massachusetts  and  U.S.  CETA 
Terminations  for  Selected  Youth  Titles 
Fiscal  Years  1979  and  1980 


Other  Terminations 


A  significant  proportion  of  program  terminees  have  entered  employment  upon 
leaving  CETA  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1975  as  in  fiscal  year  1980,  the  entered  employment 
rates  from  Massachusetts  CETA  programs  were  significantly  higher  than  those  for  U.S. 
programs  in  all  year-round  activities.  Most  strikingly,  during  fiscal  year  1975,  while  only 
one-quarter  (26.6  percent)  of  Title  NBC  program  terminees  entered  employment  from  U.S. 
CETA  programs,  over  half  (51.1  percent)  entered  employment  from  Massachusetts  Title 
NBC  programs.  Similarly,  in  fiscal  year  1980,  while  46.3  percent  of  Massachusetts  youth 
program  terminees  entered  employment,  only  19.4  percent  of  their  U.S.  counterparts  did 
so. 

While  CETA  does  seek  to  address  the  short-term  immediate  needs  of  individuals,  its 
ultimate  goal  is  to  enhance  the  longer-term  employability  and  earnings  of  participants. 
Interviews  conducted  with  former  Title  IIBC  participants  approximately  six  months  after 
their  termination  from  CETA  have  provided  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  long- 
term  effectiveness  of  Massachusetts  CETA  programs. 

Information  from  national  evaluations  of  CETA  generally  show  that  the  more  highly 
disadvantaged  population,  or  those  with  very  limited  pre-CETA  work  experience,  tended 
to  gain  the  most  from  program  participation.  Additionally,  the  greatest  impact  of  CETA 
for  these  and  all  other  individuals  seems  to  have  been  its  ability  to  increase  the  labor 
force  attachment  of  former  participants.  After  participation  in  a  CETA  program, 
individuals  were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  labor  force  and  have  more  stable 
employment  experiences  than  was  true  prior  to  CETA. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  individuals  who  were  contacted  for  a  follow-up 
interview  worked  an  average  of  18.4  weeks  out  of  the  28  week  post-program  period,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  time.  Those  who  were  placed  into  jobs  at  the  time  of  termination 
fared  even  better  than  average,  working  22.5  weeks,  or  80.4  percent  of  the  post-program 
period  .  This  compares  to  a  work  history  for  this  population  that  shows  they  were 
employed  an  average  of  only  14.5  weeks  of  the  entire  year  before  CETA,  or  less  then  30 
percent  of  the  year. 
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A  Comparison  of  Massachusetts  and  U.S. 
Entered  Employment  Rates  for  Selected  CETA 
Youth  Programs  Fiscal  Years  1979  and  1980  * 
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Entered  Employment  Rates  for  FY  1980  are  calculated  as  the  number  of  persons 
entering  employment  as  a  percent  of  all  terminees  leaving  CETA  (excluding 
those  transferring  from  one  CETA  program  to  another);  for  FY  1975,  entered 
employment  rates  are  calculated  as  the  number  of  persons  entering  employment 
as  a  percent  of  all  terminees  (since  the  number  of  transfers  was  not  available) 
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In  addition,  an  impressive  share  of  participants  (68.0  percent)  were  employed  at  the 
time  of  contact.  Among  those  who  were  job  placed,  an  even  greater  proportion  (over  80 
percent)  were  working  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  interview.  Another  11.4  percent  of 
participants  who  were  placed  into  jobs  at  termination  were  looking  for  another  job  at  the 
time  of  contact,  and  7.1  percent  had  chosen  to  leave  the  labor  force  for  a  myriad  of 
reasons.  In  other  words,  91  percent  of  CETA's  job  placed  individuals  were  actively 
participating  in  the  labor  force  six  months  after  leaving  a  program. 

Job  retention  among  Massachusetts  Title  IIB  CETA  terminees  was  also  impressive 
with  63.5  percent  of  all  terminees  and  65.1  percent  of  those  placed  into  jobs  still  employed 
on  their  first  post-CETA  job  at  the  time  of  follow-up  contact.  Moreover,  the  average 
number  of  weeks  that  job-placed  terminees  had  remained  on  their  first  job  was  21.5,  or 
76.8  percent  of  the  follow-up  period. 

Another  important  indicator  of  CETA's  effectiveness  in  improving  the  labor  market 
experience  of  participants  is  its  impact  on  earnings.  Participants  who  were  placed  into 
jobs  upon  termination  from  CETA  Title  IIB  programs  received,  on  average,  hourly  wages 
of  $3.95.  This  information,  however,  only  begins  to  tell  of  the  gains  made  by  CETA 
participants.  Follow-up  information  reveals  that  the  average  hourly  wage  over  the  entire 
follow-up  period  was  $4.23  an  hour.  This  meant  an  hourly  wage  gain  of  47  cents  for  these 
individuals  over  their  last,  pre-CETA,  wage. 

The  final  wage  for  participants  in  the  post-CETA  follow-up  period,  in  fact,  shows  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  average  placement  wage  for  participants.  The  average 
final  wage  for  those  employed  after  follow-up  contact  was  $4.33  an  hour,  or  an  average  of 
43  cents  an  hour  more  than  their  placement  wage. 

Differences  in  the  success  rates  of  various  program  activities  are  also  evident  from 
the  longer-term  analysis.  On-the-job  training,  classroom  training,  and  employment 
services  perform  better  than  other  activities  when  measured  by  numerous  performance 
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criteria.  These  three  activities  are  generally  ranked  highest  among  the  many  program 
activities  in  that  they  generated  the  greatest  number  of  weeks  worked  by  program 
terminees  during  the  six  month  follow-up  period,  the  largest  proportion  of  terminees  who 
were  employed  at  contact,  the  highest  level  of  job  retention,  job  placement  wages  and 
final  wages  at  the  end  of  the  follow-up  period,  and  the  most  impressive  wage  gains.  The 
attached  table  provides  information  on  the  three  highest  ranking  activities  for  these 
measures  of  program  success. 

The  information  presented  above  highlights  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Massachusetts  CETA  system.  As  has  been  shown,  CETA  has  targeted  its  program  efforts 
to  those  most  in  need  and  has  enabled  these  individuals  to  secure  lasting  employment  and 
additional  education  and  training  services.  Without  a  doubt,  CETA  has  proved  itself  an 
effective  tool  in  improving  the  earnings  status  of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 


Top  Performing  Program  Activities  in  Massachusetts  Title  1 1 B 
CETA  Programs, Ranked  by  Selected  Measures  of  Performance 


1st  Ranking  Activity 
(Amount ) 

2nd  Ranking  Activity 
(Amount ) 

3rd  Ranking  Activity 
(Amount) 

Average 
Amount 

Total  number  of  weeks  worked 
in  Fol low-Up  Period 
-  all  participants 

OJT  (21.5) 

CST  (19.7) 

ES  (18.6) 

18.4 

-  job  placed  only 

OJT  (24.0) 

CST  (23.2) 

ES  (20.7) 

22.5 

Percent  of  Participants 
employed  at  Contact 

-  all  participants 

OJT  (75. 0%) 

ES  (72.4%) 

CST  (72.1%) 

68.0% 

-  job  placed  only 

OJT  (84.6%) 

CST  (81.5%) 

ES  (78.5%) 

80.0% 

Number  of  weeks  employed 
on  First  Job 

-  job  placed  only 

OJT  (24.0) 

CST  (21.9) 

AWE  (21.5) 

21.5 

Hourly  Placement  Wage 

OJT  ($4.33) 

CST  ($3.99) 

ES  ($3.91) 

$3.95 

Final  hourly  wage  for 
Follow-Up  Period 

-  all  participants 

OJT  ($4.63) 

ES  ($4.34) 

CST  ($4.28) 

$4.23 

-  job  placed  only 

OJT  ($4.68) 

ES  ($4.50) 

CST  ($4.39) 

$4.33 

Pre-  to  Post-CETA  hourly 
Wage  Gain 

CT  ($0.82) 

OJT  ($0.66) 

ESL  ($0.64) 

$0.47 

Hourly  wage  gain  over 
Follow-Up  Period 

ES  ($0.56) 

ESL  ($0.47) 

OJT  ($0.47) 

$0.43 

KEY:    OJT  =  On  the  Job  Training 

CST  =  Classroom  ."kills  Training 

ES  =  Employment  Services 
AWE  =  Adult  Work  Experience 
E3L,  =  English  as  a  Second  Language 
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Institutional  Capacity  Building  within  the  CETA  System 


As  mentioned  above,  the  accomplishments  of  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  must 
also  be  viewed  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  building  on  institutional  capacity  for  serving 
economically  disadvantaged  residents.  This  includes  CETA's  contribution  to  and 
improvement  of  the  management  of  employment  and  training  programs,  the  training 
infrastructure  in  Massachusetts,  the  coordination  of  employment  and  training  related 
agencies,  and  linkages  with  the  private  sector. 

MANAGEMENT  CAPABILITIES 

Experience  has  truly  been  the  best  teacher  for  improving  the  management 
capabilities  of  CETA  prime  sponsors.  The  1973  CETA  legislation  introduced  vastly  new 
responsibilities  for  state  and  local  governments  in  managing  employment  and  training 
programs.  As  part  of  the  federal  government's  revenue  sharing  policy,  federal 
employment  and  training  funds  were  allocated  directly  to  local  and  state  governments  who 
became  responsible  for  the  development  and  subsequent  operation  of  employment  and 
training  systems. 

In  a  few  geographic  areas,  most  notably  large  U.S.  cities,  the  implementation  of 
CETA  was  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  pre-CETA  manpower  programs  which  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  development  of  new  delivery  systems.  In  many  other  areas,  however, 
the  employment  and  training  delivery  systems  had  to  be  newly  developed.  While  the 
management  capability  of  these  systems  has  greatly  improved  over  the  past  ten  years,  this 
has  not  been  done  without  difficulty. 

The  1978  CETA  amendments  were  the  first  major  attempt  to  address  the  issue  of 
program  management  in  employment  and  training.  An  Internal  Monitoring  Unit  (IMU)  was 
required  within  each  prime  sponsor  to  conduct  internal  audits  and  assure  compliance  with 
federal  regulations.  In  addition,  new  technology  was  introduced  for  management 
information  systems  which  greatly  improved  the  ability  of  prime  sponsors  to  track 
individual  participation  and  thereby  improve  the  client  flow  through  the  system. 
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Over  the  years,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Manpower  Development  and  the 
Region  I  office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  have  provided  technical  assistance  to 
prime  sponsors  for  the  development  of  sound  management  systems.  With  this  technical 
assistance,  prime  sponsors  have  begun  to  view  the  planning  and  monitoring  function  as 
more  than  a  compliance  obligation.  The  Department  of  Manpower  Development,  for 
example,  has  continuously  stressed  the  importance  of  using  labor  market  information  and 
evaluation  findings  in  the  planning  and  decision-making  processes.  They  have  created 
vehicles  such  as  the  Planners'  Task  Force  and  a  statewide  evaluation  network  to  spread 
these  concepts  throughout  Massachusetts.  In  addition,  the  Region  I  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  held  conferences  and  workshops  to  instruct  prime  sponsor 
planners  and  others  in  the  use  of  planning  and  monitoring  as  tools  for  program 
management.  Over  time,  many  prime  sponsors  have  recognized  the  value  of  these 
concepts  and  have  adapted  their  planning  and  monitoring  systems. 

For  the  most  part,  prime  sponsors  have  demonstrated  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in 
meeting  local  labor  market  needs  as  well  as  an  ability  to  integrate  many  different  types  of 
experimental  and  innovative  program  efforts  into  their  delivery  systems.  This  alone  is 
quite  an  achievement  for  an  under-funded,  over-burdened  system  that  serves  those  hardest 
to  employ. 

TRAINING  INFRASTRUCTURE 

As  mentioned  above,  the  passage  of  the  CETA  legislation  necessitated  the  creation 
of  an  entirely  new  local  delivery  system  or  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  previously 
disjointed  manpower  programs  into  one  delivery  system.  Out  of  practical  necessity,  the 
CETA  system  has  attempted  to  make  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  existing  local 
resources,  rather  than  to  create  an  entirely  separate  institution  for  the  employment  and 
training  of  economically  disadvantaged  residents.  To  achieve  the  most  effective  and  cost 
efficient  outreach  and  supportive  services,  it  has  attempted  to  link  with  human  service 
providers  which  are  strongly  entrenched  in  the  local  communities.  In  addition,  the 
benefits  to  be  received  from  the  years  of  experience  behind  pre-CETA  community  based 
organizations  and  educational  institutions  encouraged  their  inclusion  in  the  delivery  of 
programs  and  services  to  participants. 
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The  Massachusetts  CETA  system  has  generally  developed  a  strong  network  of 
providers  for  occupational  training.  This  network  includes  vocational  education 
institutions,  community  colleges,  and  community-based  organizations.  In  addition,  CETA 
prime  sponsors  in  Massachusetts  have  developed  a  substantial  in-house  capacity  for  the 
provision  of  occupational  training.  Not  only  have  seven  skill  centers  been  built  around  the 
state,  but  many  other  prime  sponsors  have  rented  equipment,  space,  and  hired  staff  to 
train  participants  in  vocations  highly  in  demand  by  the  private  sector. 

COORDINATION 

While  a  major  part  of  CETA  activities  have  been  based  upon  coordinating  and 
contracting  with  other  employment  and  training  related  agencies  and  institutions,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  debate  over  whether  or  not  CETA  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  all  that  it  intended.  A  fair  number  of  institutional  barriers  exist  that  have 
impeded  efforts  in  this  direction.  For  example,  often  times  agencies  have  different 
planning  cycles,  jurisdictional  boundaries,  and/or  serve  a  population  different  from  those 
of  CETA,  all  of  which  make  coordination  difficult. 

Despite  the  barriers,  a  great  deal  of  success  has  been  achieved  in  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  larger  employment  and  training  network  in  Massachusetts.  This 
coordination  has  occured  both  formally  and  informally.  Formally,  the  State  Employment 
and  Training  Council  exists  as  a  prime  vehicle  through  which  coordination  can  occur.  Its 
membership  consists  of  representatives  from  prime  sponsors,  vocational  education,  the 
employment  service,  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  the  private  sector,  general  public, 
and  client  population  which  together  comprise  all  the  actors  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
goals  of  the  employment  and  training  network  are  met. 

The  SETC's  Youth  Council  was  especially  active  during  fiscal  year  1981,  playing  a 
lead  role  in  ensuring  that  the  Governor's  Youth  Action  Plan  was  reflected  in  each  of  the 
programs  operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor's  Youth  Grant.  A  subcommittee 
of  the  Youth  Council,  representing  over  a  dozen  state  and  local  agencies,  was 
instrumental  in  maintaining  the  relevancy  of  the  Youth  Action  Plan. 
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In  addition,  the  administration  of  the  Governor's  Supplementary  Vocational 
Education  Grant  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  collaboration  between  the  Department  of 
Education's  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and  the  CETA  system.  The  CETA  and 
vocational  education  communities  have  often  engaged  in  parallel  funding  of  training 
activities  (especially  for  high  growth  occupations)  and  in  parallel  prioritization  for  serving 
target  populations. 

Coordination  has  also  happened  in  selected  areas  around  the  state  between  prime 
sponsors  and  the  local  offices  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security.  This  coordination 
may  occur  formally  or  informally  and  may  consist  of  referrals  to  CETA  from  DES,  or 
actual  contracting  between  CETA  and  DES  for  the  provision  of  job  development  and 
placement  activities.  The  "Job  Matching  Project",  an  interagency  initiative  spearheaded 
by  DES,  which  is  focused  upon  the  placement  of  in-school  youth  into  unsubsidized  jobs,  is 
an  outgrowth  of  such  interagency  collaboration. 

Activities  such  as  the  above-mentioned  Planners'  Task  Force  and  the  Prime  Sponsor 
Interagency  Coordinators  (PSIC's)  have  also  served  to  facilitate  coordination  between  the 
local  level  prime  sponsors  and  the  state,  as  well  as  among  local  agencies.  The  PSIC's,  for 
example,  are  funded  jointly  by  the  SETC  and  the  prime  sponsors  to  provide  a  liaison 
between  the  prime  sponsor  and  its  local  community,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  contact  who 
can  keep  the  state  informed  of  local  level  activities. 

Fiscal  year  1981  was  also  a  significant  year  with  respect  to  coordination  between 
CETA  and  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  (MRC).  Throughout  the  state, 
memoranda  of  agreement  were  signed  between  local  prime  sponsors  and  MRC's  local 
offices  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  inter-agency  referrals.  In  addition,  a  statewide 
policy  on  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  was  signed  and  implemented  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  This  policy  was  the  result  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  a 
number  of  public  agencies,  private  industry,  and  advocacy  groups  for  the  handicapped, 
with  DMD  and  MRC  in  the  lead  roles.  While  this  is  a  prime  example  of  the  type  of 
coordinative  efforts  that  could  be  undertaken  between  the  actors  in  the  employment  and 
training  system,  more  of  this  type  of  activity  could  and  should  occur  in  the  future. 
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While  this  type  of  formal  coordination  is  necessary,  of  equal  importance  is  the 
more  informal  cooperation  that  occurs  at  the  local  level  between  human  service  and 
employment  and  training  related  agencies.  Contact  with  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN),  for  example,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  enabling  local  CETA  prime  sponsors 
to  serve  over  24,000  AFDC  recipients  (more  than  one-third  of  all  participants)  across  the 
state. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  LINKAGES 

Also  of  major  importance  to  the  employment  and  training  system  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  the  ability  of  prime  sponsors  to  coordinate  efforts  with  the  private  sector.  In 
1978,  CETA  Title  VII,  the  Private  Sector  Initiatives  Program  was  authorized  to  increase 
the  involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  employment  and  training  activities.  The  extent 
to  which  this  program  has  been  integrated  into  the  delivery  system  varies  by  local  area, 
but  the  program  has  generally  been  successful  in  increasing  the  private  sector's  interest  in 
and  awareness  of  employment  and  training. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  interest  of  the  private  sector  has  been  particularly 
heightened  by  a  recognition  of  the  ever-expanding  skilled  labor  requirements  of 
Massachusetts'  growth  industries.  These  industries  have  banded  together  to  request 
government  involvement  in  solving  the  problem  of  labor  shortages.  CETA  programs  in 
Massachusetts  have,  in  numerous  instances,  responded  to  these  needs  by  developing  skills 
training  programs  for  entry-level  occupations  considered  to  be  in  high  demand.  These  skill 
lequirements  have  been  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  receptivity  of 
Massachusetts'  private  industry  to  the  hiring  of  CETA  participants. 

The  Massachusetts  CETA  system  has  developed  other  means  for  responding  to  the 
needs  of  industry  as  well.  A  major  effort  to  conduct  employer  surveys  has  been 
undertaken  to  determine  the  skill  requirements  of  the  private  sector.  Information 
gathered  for  these  surveys  has  been  used  in  selecting  training  occupations  as  well  as  in 
designing  curricula  for  these  training  programs.  Moreover,  the  public  sector  has,  in 
selected  cases,  brought  the  private  sector  directly  into  the  decision-making  process  in  the 
design  of  training  programs.  Project  Triangle,  described  below,  is  a  good  example  of  how 
the  private  sector  can  become  involved  in  more  than  an  advisory  capacity. 
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Exemplary  Governor's  Grant  Activities 


One  of  the  pivotal  elements  available  to  the  Massachusetts  CETA  system  is  the 
Governor's  Special  Grants.  The  Governor's  Special  Grants  provide  the  means  to  explore 
unique  and  innovative  approaches  for  improving  the  planning,  delivery,  and  effectiveness 
of  employment  and  training  programs.  Five  separate  grants  are  funded,  each  with  the 
purpose  of  making  the  system  more  efficient  and  effective,  in  terms  of  both  costs  and 
results.  Emphasis  for  each  of  the  grants  lies  in  close  coordination,  program  innovation, 
resource  sharing,  and  strong  private  sector  linkages. 

The  Supplemental  Vocational  Education  Assistance  Grant,  for  example,  provides 
additional  vocational  education  services  for  CETA  participants  and  establishes  linkages 
between  vocational  education  programs  and  private  employers.  These  supplemental  funds 
are  allocated  to  prime  sponsors  and  expended  according  to  local  plans  developed  with  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  this  grant,  which  accounted  for 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  total  Governor's  Grant  allocation,  was  funded  at  over  $3  million. 

The  Coordination  and  Special  Services  Grant,  funded  at  over  $2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  provides  statewide  employment  and  training  services,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
experimental  programming  or  programming  for  individuals  who  are  not  adequately  served 
by  on-going  prime  sponsor  activities.  This  grant  provides  the  most  flexible  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  institutional  and  creative  capacity  building. 

The  purpose  of  the  Educational  Linkages  Grant,  which  received  approximately  $1.1 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981  funding,  is  to  encourage  coordination  and  linkages  among  CETA 
agents  and  local  educational  agencies  and  institutions.  The  Governor's  Youth  Grant  is 
used  to  provide  additional  services  to  CETA-eligible  youth.  Approximately  $899,000  was 
available  for  this  grant  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
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Finally,  the  Governor  is  provided  with  a  grant  ($527,000  in  fiscal  year  1981)  to 
operate  the  State  Employment  and  Training  Council.    In  Massachusetts,  the  SETC  staff 
provides  the  planning  and  monitoring  functions  for  the  Governor's  Grants  programs,  as  well 
as  technical  assistance,  program  evaluation,  and  the  provision  of  labor  market  information 
for  the  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  the  vocational  education  community. 

The  several  programs  highlighted  here  were  particularly  impressive  and  had  a  clear 
impact  in  their  specific  areas  and  upon  improving  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Commonwealth's  employment  and  training  system.  Significantly,  these  projects  have 
continued  to  affect  the  system  either  as  ongoing  operational  programs  or  through 
adaptation  by  others.  Their  inclusion  here  is  further  evidence  of  their  outstanding 
contribution  to  achieving  an  employment  and  training  system  that  is  responsible  and 
responsive,  direct  and  dynamic  and  which  continues  to  foster  employment  opportunities 
for  Massachusetts  citizens,  particularly  those  most  economically  disadvantaged. 

COERS:  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  OFFENDER  EMPLOYMENT  RESOURCE  SYSTEM 

The  undeniable  correlation  between  unemployment  and  recidivism  provided  a  compelling 
rationale  for  the  support  of  the  Comprehensive  Offender  Employment  Resource  System 
(COERS).  Originally  established  in  fiscal  year  1979,  the  COERS  program  is  a  statewide 
interagency  project  designed  to  coordinate  the  resources  of  both  criminal  justice  and 
employment  and  training  agencies  in  serving  ex-offenders.  COERS  was  founded  on  the 
belief  that  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  approach  to  the  elimination  of  barriers  faced 
by  ex-offenders  is  the  most  effective  method  of  providing  services  to  this  population. 
Because  resources  are  shared,  duplication  is  eliminated  and  each  agency  is  allowed  to 
concentrate  on  providing  the  services  they  do  best. 
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A  major  innovation  of  the  COERS  program  is  its  structure.  An  Advisory  Board 
consisting  of  the  administrative  heads  of  agencies  participating  in  the  COERS  program* 
sets  policy,  establishes  goals,  and  contributes  resources  to  the  statewide  system.  A 
Central  Office  that  reports  to  the  Advisory  Board  provides  program  implementation  and 
oversight  as  well  as  ongoing  technical  assistance  to  local  programs.  Local  service  delivery 
is  accomplished  through  a  network  of  clearinghouses  called  Employment  Resource  Centers 
(ERC's)  which  coordinate  local,  state  and  community-based  resources  to  provide 
centralized  employment  and  training  services  for  offenders  in  area  communities.  Local 
advisory  boards,  mirroring  the  state  Advisory  Board  and  including  participating 
community  groups,  are  established  for  each  decentralized  service  site. 

During  fiscal  year  1981,  $750,000  was  provided  to  COERS  from  the  Governor's 
Coordination  and  Special  Services  Grant.  With  the  funding  from  this  grant,  COERS  served 
over  2600  participants  and  performed  above  and  beyond  the  goals  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  people  coming  into  COERS'  local  offices,  for 
example,  exceeded  the  number  planned  by  102%,  pre-employment  training  and  assessment 
by  132%  and  job  placements  by  127%.  Across  the  state,  over  500  employers  hired  COERS 
participants.  In  addition,  the  goal  of  $4.00  an  hour  for  the  average  placement  wage  was 
surpassed  by  ten  cents  an  hour  overall  and  by  twenty  cents  an  hour  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  performance  was  recorded  despite  the  fact  that  forty-four  percent 
of  COERS  clients  in  fiscal  year  1981  were  referred  directly  from  prison. 

♦During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  following  agencies  were  members  of  the  COERS 
Advisory  Board:  the  Department  of  Manpower  Development  (DMD),  the  Department  of 
Correction  (DOC),  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS),  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  (DES),  the  Employment  and  Economic  Policy  Administration  (EEPA,  the  Boston 
CETA  prime  sponsor),  the  Hampden  County  Employment  and  Training  Consortium 
(HCETC,  Springfield  CETA  prime  sponsor),  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal 
Justice  (MCCJ),  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  (MRC),  the  Massachusetts 
Parole  Board  (MPB),  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  (OCP),  and  the 
Worcester  Employment  and  Training  Consortium  (WETC,  Worcester  CETA  prime  sponsor). 
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Fiscal  year  1981  also  meant  improvements  in  the  overall  coordinative  role  that 
COERS  has  played  within  the  employment  and  training  system.  Local  COERS  offices  have 
expanded  their  jurisdictional  bases.  A  new  Employment  Resource  Center,  for  example, 
has  been  established  in  Lawrence.  They  strengthened  linkages  with  skills  training 
facilities.  The  Springfield  ERC  office,  for  example,  has  moved  into  the  Hampden  County 
Skills  Center.  They  have,  in  addition,  furthered  consolidation  and  improved  coordination 
with  other  local  agencies.  The  Boston  ERC  has  consolidated  job  placement  efforts  with 
DES  and  DOC,  and  the  Worcester  ERC  consolidated  its  operation  with  other  local 
organizations. 

COERS  central  has  played  a  valuable  role  in  furthering  the  coalition  of  criminal 
justice  and  employment  and  training  efforts.  The  staff  of  COERS  Central  were 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  interagency  clearinghouses  for  every  CETA  prime 
sponsor  area  in  Massachusetts  in  order  to  increase  the  total  level  of  services  available  to 
offenders.  The  Central  office  also  assisted  the  Department  of  Manpower  Development  in 
conducting  a  statewide  conference  on  "Increasing  CETA/Criminal  Justice  Linkages"  and 
worked  with  the  SETC  in  the  development  of  a  vocational  training  program  in  non- 
traditional  occupations  for  women  at  a  correctional  institution  in  Framingham. 

A  program  evaluation  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1981  demonstrated  that  COERS  has 
achieved  its  goal  to  eliminate  duplication  and  develop  a  more  efficient  system.  An 
assessment  of  costs  for  pre-COERS  and  COERS  services  indicates  that  COERS 
coordination  has  resulted  in  more  comprehensive  services  being  delivered  at  a  per  client 
cost  saving  of  $55.35.  In  addition,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  for  COERS  can  be  estimated 
conservatively  at  5.09,  or  the  equivalent  of  $5,391,256.70  in  contributions  to  the  economy 
and  averted  social  services  costs  in  one  year. 

Both  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the  American  Bar  Association  selected 
COERS  as  a  model  program  in  fiscal  year  1981.  COERS'  expertise  on  model  correctional 
linkages  has  been  solicited  by  the  New  England  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  as  well 
as  many  other  organizations  from  around  the  country.  COERS*  success  is  indeed  one 
record  that  can  be  proudly  extolled.  It  is  the  result  not  only  of  an  innovative  and 
effective  program  design,  comprehensive  and  localized  in  nature,  but  of  continued  and 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  contributing  agencies,  especially  the  local  CETA  prime 
sponsors. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LOCAL  FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


Over  the  past  five  years,  the  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  has  been 
involved  in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  CETA  prime  sponsors  in 
developing  a  sophisticated  follow-up  evaluation  system  to  assess  the  performance  of 
employment  and  training  programs  at  the  local  level.  During  this  five  year  period,  the 
SETC  has  expended  $559,000  in  funding  from  the  Youth  and  Special  Services  Grants  to 
develop,  implement,  and  operate  the  system.  This  amount  has  been  matched  by  the  local 
prime  sponsors  who  collectively  have  expended  $988,000  for  a  total  of  $1,547,000  since  its 
inception  in  1977. 

This  amount  of  funding  only  begins  to  tell  of  the  vast  investment  that  has  been 
undertaken  for  program  evaluation  activities.  The  prime  sponsors  and  the  SETC  each  have 
provided  more  in-kind  services  than  they  have  in  actual  funding.  Each  of  the  prime 
sponsors  has  provided  a  staff  person  to  serve  as  project  coordinator,  and  many  have 
collected  and  analyzed  data,  as  well.  The  SETC  has  assigned  at  least  three  staff  members 
to  the  project  in  order  to  provide  technical  assistance,  questionnaire  development,  and  the 
analysis  of  aggregate  data  from  the  statewide  system.  In  addition,  contributions  have 
been  made  in  the  form  of  funding  for  computer  processing  and  workshops  associated  with 
the  project. 

With  the  financial  and  technical  assistance  of  the  SETC,  prime  sponsors  have 
undertaken  six  month  follow-up  evaluations  of  the  post-CETA  employment  experiences  of 
participants  who  have  terminated  from  selected  CETA  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  ten 
of  the  eleven  Massachusetts  prime  sponsors  participated  in  the  evaluation  system, 
contracting  for  the  follow-up  of  approximately  14,000  terminees. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  collected  from  these  follow-up  evaluation  efforts, 
prime  sponsors  have  been  able  to  more  effectively  measure  the  long-term  outcomes  of 
CETA  programs  in  ways  that  produce  greater  benefits  for  program  participants.  Local 
researchers  have  produced  over  60  reports  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  CETA  service 
strategies.  The  findings  of  this  research  have  been  presented  to  local  prime  sponsor 
advisory  councils,  planning  units,  and  management  staff  and  have  helped  shape  decisions 
on  the  most  effective  service  mix  for  the  CETA  client.  In  general,  they  have  created  an 
ever-growing  source  of  management  information  on  which  local  CETA  practitioners  can 
base  planning  decisions. 
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Additionally,  the  coordinated  nature  of  Massachusetts  follow-up  evaluation  efforts 
has  meant  that  the  data  gathered  at  all  sites  are  compatible.  As  a  result,  SETC  staff  have 
been  able  to  conduct  their  own  research  on  the  overall  performance  of  the  CETA  system 
in  Massachusetts.  These  research  findings  have  been  shared  with  federal,  state,  and  local 
decision-makers  throughout  the  nation,  and  have  provided  an  important  policy-making  tool 
for  employment  and  training  professionals. 

Perhaps  of  equal  importance,  the  follow-up  evaluation  system  has  created  a 
network  which  has  served  to  enhance  cooperation  between  and  coordination  among  many 
of  the  actors  in  the  employment  and  training  system.  This  coordination  has  provided  the 
prime  sponsors  with  an  opportunity  to  share  the  knowledge  and  experiences  developed  over 
the  years  in  employment  and  training,  no  doubt  adding  to  the  sophistication  of  the  system. 
It  has  also  created  the  more  mundane,  albeit  important,  benefits  of  cost  savings  through 
joint  contracting  for  follow-up  services  and  shared  computer  software  for  processing 
evaluation  data. 

Not  only  has  the  follow-up  evaluation  system  been  a  benefit  to  the  Massachusetts 
employment  and  training  community,  but  it  has  also  won  recognition  on  the  national  level. 
Through  a  grant  from  the  Region  I  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  SETC  was 
requested  to  expand  the  follow-up  evaluation  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  system 
throughout  the  New  England  region.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  a  pilot  program  of  the  followup 
evaluation  system  was  operating  in  one  prime  sponsor  within  each  of  the  other  New 
England  states. 

In  addition,  a  grant  from  the  National  Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
provided  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  follow-up  questionnaire  to  serve  as  the  nationally 
recognized,  minimum  recommended  means  of  meeting  the  legislative  requirement  for 
conducting  follow-up  of  program  terminees.  As  part  of  this  effort,  SETC  staff  were  also 
requested  to  conduct  training  on  the  utilization  of  this  questionnaire  in  six  of  the  other 
nine  regions  across  the  U.S. 
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The  Massachusetts  local  follow-up  evaluation  system  has,  on  numerous  occasions, 
been  recognized  for  its  sophistication  in  design  and  approach.  Over  the  past  five  years,  it 
has  served  the  Massachusetts  employment  and  training  community  in  demonstrating  that 
long-term  performance  information  is  a  valuable  tool  for  management  decision-making 
and  in  promoting  cooperation  between  employment  and  training  agencies  and  institutions. 

PROJECT  TRIANGLE;  ELECTRONICS  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  training  of  handicapped  individuals  to  fill  the  employment  needs  of  high 
technology  industry  and  other  growth  employers  is  a  policy  priority  established  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs,  and  the  State 
Employment  and  Training  Council.  To  fulfill  this  policy  priority,  an  award  from  the 
Governor's  Coordination  and  Special  Services  Grant  was  made  to  the  Triangle  Training 
Center  in  Maiden  (Project  Triangle)  to  operate  an  Electronics  Skills  Training  Program 
which  would  train  and  place  handicapped  adults  as  electronic  assemblers  and  technicians. 
Such  a  program  was  needed  due  to  both  the  critical  shortage  of  skilled  labor  for 
Massachusetts'  electronics  industry  and  the  lack  of  skill  training  programs  for  the 
handicapped  in  Massachusetts. 

The  strength  of  this  program  lies  in  the  extent  of  public-private  cooperation  that 
occurred  in  its  development  and  design.  Dozens  of  private  electronics  firms  donated 
equipment,  funds,  and  advisors  for  the  program's  development;  the  Department  of 
Manpower  Development  provided  the  major  funding  source;  and  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission  provided  per  diem  subsidies  for  participants.  The  most  unique 
aspect  of  the  program,  however,  is  the  input  of  the  Electronics  Industry  Foundation's 
Project  with  Industry  (EIF/PWI).  This  project  is  a  national  effort  that  brings  together 
professionals  from  private  industry,  government,  and  rehabilitation  programs  to  assist 
qualified  disabled  persons  in  finding  suitable  employment.  EIF/PWI,  along  with  Project 
Triangle,  developed  the  program's  special  three-phase  design  as  well  as  its  curriculum. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  training  program's  design  is  the  organization  of  the 
curricula,  which  are  taught  in  phases  (as  the  attached  chart  indicates).  This  allows 
participants  to  proceed  with  occupational  instruction  as  far  as  they  are  capable,  gaining 
enough  training  to  develop  a  marketable  job  skill.  If  participants  encounter  problems  in 
completing  any  portion  of  the  training  sequence  they  may  stop  and  repeat  that  section 
until  the  material  is  fully  understood  and  it  is  possible  to  continue  and  finish  the  phase. 
On  completion  of  any  phase  a  trainee  may  be  certified  as  having  successfully  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  that  part  or  parts  and  may  then  move  directly  into  the  job  placement 
component  which  helps  them  locate  a  position  requiring  the  skills  gained  in  those  phases  of 
the  training  program  which  they  have  completed. 

The  curriculum  for  this  multi-level  program  is  taught  by  industry-trained 
instructors  and  heavily  emphasizes  "hands-on"  experience.  Students  train  on  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  donated  by  participating  firms,  thus  increasing  their  employability  potential 
with  the  private  sector  following  their  program  participation. 

Another  special  aspect  of  the  project  is  the  extensive  network  of  critically  needed 
support  services  provided  through  Project  Triangle.  Trainees  have  access  to  professional 
counseling  (both  personal  and  occupational),  comprehensive  medical  services,  and 
engineering  support,  i.e.,  if  necessary,  participating  firms  design  adaptations  for  tools  to 
accommodate  individual  trainees'  handicaps  freeing  them  to  learn  and  perform  required 
skills.  Through  these  comprehensive  support  services  trainees  are  given  the  greatest 
possible  opportunity  to  overcome  their  individual  disabilities  and  obtain  unsubsidized 
employment  in  a  number  of  high  demand  occupations. 

Private-sector  involvement  in  the  project  and  company  commitments  practically 
ensure  a  positive  termination  and  satisfactory  job  placement  for  graduates  of  the 
Electronics  Skills  Training  Program.  Forty-two  percent  (42%)  of  the  trainees  from  the 
first  class  were  placed  in  unsubsidized  employment  and  14%  progressed  to  more  advanced 
technical  training.  As  substantial  as  these  direct  benefits  are  (clearly  evidenced  by  those 
handicapped  adults  who  are  now  working  in  places  like  Raytheon,  Honeywell,  Analog 
Devices,  GTE/Sylvania  and  Digital),  perhaps  most  important  is  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  collaborative  effort  of  all  who  helped  develop,  fund,  coordinate  and  implement  the 
program.  They  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  diverse  public  and  private  institutions  to 
coordinate  and  efficiently  expedite  employment-training  programs  that  are  successful  in 
their  mission  to  equip  handicapped  persons  with  the  skills  necessary  to  secure  competitive 
employment. 
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INCREASING     VOCATIONAL     EDUCATION     AND     TRAINING     FOR  THE 


HANDICAPPED  YOUTH  POPULATION 

Massachusetts  has  long  recognized  that  developing  short-term  solutions  to  long- 
term  problems  is  a  non-productive  use  of  valuable,  and  often  limited,  resources.  Instead, 
in  its  effort  to  develop  a  responsive  and  responsible  service  system,  the  Commonwealth 
chose  to  focus  on  transforming  existing  institutions  and  helping  them  build  and  expand 
their  capacity  to  provide  employment  and  training  assistance  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  A  primary  example  of  this  approach  is  the  cross-agency  in-service  training 
project  jointly  funded  through  the  Governor's  Special  Youth  Grant  and  the  state 
Department  of  Education. 

The  goal  of  this  program,  which  will  operate  through  July  of  1982,  is  to  improve 
coordination  among  those  state  agencies  responsible  for  preparing  handicapped  youth  for 
employment,  i.e.,  the  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Manpower  Development  (SETC/DMD),  the  Department  of  Education  (DOE)  and  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  (MRC).  Ultimately  this  effort  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  service  delivery  to  clients  at  the  local  level  and,  consequently,  maximize 
vocational  education  and  training  opportunities  for  handicapped  youth. 

The  importance  of  this  program  should  not  only  be  judged  in  and  of  itself,  but  also 
in  the  sense  that  it  represents  one  developmental  stage  in  a  continuing  process  of 
interagency  collaboration.  Three  different  but  major  activities  occurred  which 
contributed  to  the  evolution  of  this  cross-agency  in-service  training  program.  First,  was 
the  development  of  The  Governor's  Policy  on  Youth  Employment  and  Training  (1978)  and 
its  attendant  Youth  Action  Plan  (1979)  by  the  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  state  government, 
community  based  organizations,  business,  labor  and  youth.  These  policy  statements 
articulated  the  basic  principles  and  activities  that  should  govern  the  Commonwealth's 
approach  to  employment  and  training  for  youth.  Second  was  the  signing  of  separate 
memoranda  of  agreement  between  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  both 
the  Department  of  Manpower  Development  and  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
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within  the  Department  of  Education.  A  third  activity  which  contributed  to  the  evolution 
of  this  cross-agency  training  program  was  a  similar  program  which  involved  the  joint 
participation  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  both  within  the  Department  of  Education.  The  intent  of  this  program  was  to 
promote  greater  collaboration  between  departments  within  the  same  agency.  The  cross- 
agency  staff  training  program  funded  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  through  fiscal  year  1982, 
became  an  out-growth  of  this  process  of  developing  interagency  collaboration. 

The  program  itself,  entitled  "Increasing  Vocational  Education  and  Training  for  the 
Handicapped  Youth  Population"  and  conducted  by  Handicapped  Services  Management,  was 
designed  to  operate  in  two  distinct  phases.  Phase  I,  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1981,  consisted 
of  the  development  and  design  of  the  staff  training  curriculum.  Senior  management  staff 
from  the  participating  agencies  met  to  determine  the  specific  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
sessions  as  well  as  topics  for  discussion  in  the  individual  training  modules.  Six  topics  were 
outlined  for  discussion  that  will  occur  during  the  actual  program  operation  in  Phase  II. 
These  include:  I)  overlapping  mandates  and  minimization  of  duplication  of  effort;  2) 
governance,  laws  and  policies;  3)  communication  within  and  among  agencies;  4)  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  programs;  5)  mutually  cooperative  efforts  with  private  industry, 
state  and  federal  programs;  and  6)  the  development  of  a  cooperative  commitment. 

With  this  foundation  it  was  possible  to  design  and  implement  this  program  of 
interagency  staff  training  which  in  itself  has  established  the  framework  for  more  and 
better  collaboration  among  the  major  providers  of  vocational  training  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Because  of  this  program,  Massachusetts  can  expect  increased  and  more 
effective  vocational  education  and  training  for  Massachusetts'  handicapped  youth, 
speedier  and  improved  identification  of  client  service  needs  and  more  appropriate 
referrals  at  the  local  level,  as  well  as  more  effective  identification  of  institutional  factors 
that  impede  coordination  and  networking  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels. 
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PROJECT  F.I.G.H.T. 


During  fiscal  year  1981,  a  major  statewide  emphasis  for  use  of  the  Governor's 
Supplementary  Vocational  Education  Grant  was  to  establish  feeder  programs  to  train  and 
funnel  the  structurally  unemployed  from  public-sector  rolls  to  private-sector  jobs.  A 
program  called  Fundamental  Instruction  Geared  to  High  Technology  (Project  F.I.G.H.T.) 
demonstrated  that  this  goal  could  be  achieved  in  an  effective  and  dynamic  way. 

F.I.G.H.T.  is  an  open  entry-open  exit  program  funded  in  fiscal  year  1981  by 
allocations  from  the  Governor's  Special  Grant  and  the  Lowell  CETA  Prime  Sponsor,  and 
operated  by  the  Greater  Lowell  Regional  Vocational  Technical  School  (GLRVTS)  in 
Tyngsboro.  The  program's  primary  objective  is  to  prepare  participants  for  placement  in 
high  technology  occupations  or  more  advanced  training  programs  directly  related  to  their 
F.I.G.H.T.  training,  which  features  hands-on  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  word 
processing,  data  processing  and  electronics  technology.  In  order  to  increase  long-term 
placement  retention,  this  skill  training  was  supplemented  with  counseling  and  education  in 
academic  subjects  as  well  as  work  habits,  attitude  and  job  satisfaction. 

Project  FIGHT  was  developed  in  response  to  the  economic  resurgence  occurring  in 
Greater  Lowell.  Program  developers  recognized  that  the  majority  of  the  area's  current 
labor  force  lacked  the  skills  needed  to  make  an  easy  transition  from  the  textile-dominated 
manufacturing  occupations  of  the  old  Lowell  to  the  technologically  sophisticated 
occupations  of  the  new  Lowell.  The  project's  design  recognized  that  training,  retraining 
and  upgrading  the  labor  force  to  attain  the  skills  required  to  fill  jobs  in  the  immediate 
future  is  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  economic  development  occurring  in  this 
area. 

The  program  itself  was  truly  comprehensive  in  nature.  It  utilized  the  most  current 
technology  for  effective  program  management.  The  project  director  was  able  to  monitor 
and  assess  program  performance  daily  through  a  computerized  system  specially  assembled 
for  the  Project,  which  made  programmatic  and  participant  data  readily  retrievable  for  up- 
to-date  performance  evaluation.  Moreover,  by  linking  with  existing  training 
infrastructures  (such  as  the  local  vocational  technical  school),  it  effectively  utilized  the 
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local  community's  service  capacity.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  Vocational  Technical 
School,  GED  preparatory  assistance  was  provided  through  the  local  adult  learning  center, 
transportation  was  supplied  by  a  local  provider,  and  on-site  day  care  was  available  through 
another  CETA-supported  effort,  Project  PROVE. 

A  large  part  of  the  program's  success  attests  to  effective  coordination  of  multiple 
contributing  agencies.  In  particular,  the  GLRVTS,  the  Lowell  Prime  Sponsor,  the 
Department  of  Manpower  Development,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Occupational  Education  provided 
funding  and  valuable  in-kind  services  to  support  the  project's  operation.  A  critical 
element  in  this  collaboration  was  the  use  of  existing  school  personnel  to  fill  the  project's 
administrative,  instructional,  and  counseling  posts,  which  greatly  facilitated  smooth 
program  operations. 

In  addition  to  interagency  collaboration,  the  program's  success  can  be  attributed  to 
its  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  private  sector.  The  curriculum  includes  a  series  of 
exercises  designed  to  parallel  business  organizations  and  show  "real  world"  applications  of 
the  classroom  instruction.  Enrol  lees  are  treated  like  employees  in  industry  and  are 
"promoted"  to  higher  levels  of  skill  training  only  after  successful  demonstration  of  ability 
and  experience  at  lower  levels.  One  very  special  feature  of  the  project  is  its  post- 
placement  employer  linkage.  Vocational  counselors  work  directly  with  employers  to 
determine  the  best  and  most  appropriate  ways  of  helping  the  participants  on  the  job. 

As  a  result  of  these  progressive  and  innovative  strategies,  Project  FIGHT  figures 
for  fiscal  year  1981  are  impressive.  Over  120  people  were  enrolled  (12%  more  than  planned) 
and  all  enrollees  completed  the  program.  The  positive  termination  rate  was  74%,  with  40% 
of  the  participants  entering  employment  (92.6%  above  plan)  and  nearly  28%  going  on  to 
other  skill  training  sequences.  The  majority  of  these  placements  were  in  areas  directly 
related  to  the  training  received  in  Project  FIGHT.  Such  results  convincingly  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  and  potential  of  publicly-supported  training  programs  for  meeting 
industry's  demands  for  skilled  workers  and  contributing  to  long-term  economic 
development. 
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ELECTRONICS  COMMUNICATIONS  PRE-VOCATIONAL  PROJECT 


With  funding  from  the  Governor's  Special  Youth  Grant,  the  Hampden  District 
Regional  Skills  Center,  nationally  known  as  an  operator  of  exemplary  training  programs, 
operated  a  program  known  as  the  Electronics  Communications  Pre-Vocational  Project. 
This  project  was  designed  to  provide  pre-vocational  training  in  electronics 
communications  to  out-of-school  disadvantaged  minority  youth.  The  project  was 
developed  as  a  result  of  increasing  recognition  of  the  underrepresentation  of  minorities  in 
technical  occupations  that  represent  solid  employment  opportunities.  In  addition,  it  is  a 
response  to  the  fact  that  many  minority  young  people  are  leaving  schools  without  basic 
skills  and,  therefore,  are  not  only  underemployed  and  unemployed,  but  unemployable  in 
many  fields. 

The  program  emphasized  career  exploration  and  hands-on  experience  in  an  effort  to 
broaden  the  participants'  acquaintance  with,  and  experience  in,  technical  occupations,  and 
thereby  provide  a  firm  grounding  for  the  career  choice  participants  were  asked  to  make  at 
the  end  of  the  program.  Enhancing  the  options  available  to  participants,  the  Hampden 
District  Regional  Skills  Center  targeted  slots  in  its  existing  training  programs  for  youth 
who  completed  the  pre-vocational  program  and  wished  to  pursue  a  technical  career.  This 
arrangement  reinforced  the  long-range  intent  that  successful  participants  in  the  program 
would  continue  on  to  more  advanced  training  with  consequently  greater  surety  of  private- 
sector  placement  in  a  high  net  demand  occupation.  In  addition,  this  provided  a  tangible 
goal  which  encouraged  participants  to  perform  well  in  the  pre-vocational  program. 

During  the  pre-vocational  training  sequence  participants  worked  directly  with 
equipment  used  in  various  occupations  within  the  electronics  communications  industry. 

Strong  linkage  with  private  firms  in  the  area  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  this 
element.  Several  businesses  provided  company  tours  and  presentations  for  the  project 
participants;  others,  such  as  the  Third  National  Bank  and  Digital  Corporation  in 
Springfield,  donated  their  facilities  and  personnel,  providing  participants  with  direct 
access  to  state-of-the-art  equipment  and  the  opportunity  to  work  alongside  technical 
personnel  to  develop  additional  knowledge  in  the  technical  and  data  entry  phases  of 
electronics  communications.  Thus,  trainees  became  familiar  with  not  only  the  physical 
operation  of  equipment  but  also  the  personal  and  professional  demands  these  occupations 
make  on  employees. 
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One  outstanding  feature  of  the  Electronics  Communications  Pre-Vocational  Project 
is  its  cost-effectiveness.  Programs  that  service  disadvantaged  out-of-school  youth  are 
generally  very  expensive  because  of  the  intensive  individual  counselling  and  the  many 
support  services  necessary  for  a  successful  program  experience.  By  creatively 
coordinating  resources  this  project  developed  a  program  that  effectively  reduced 
operating  costs  while  maintaining  high  positive  placement  rates  for  what  is,  in  general,  a 
difficult  client  group  to  serve.  One  critical  element  is  the  fact  that  no  single  agency  bore 
the  cost  of  the  entire  program;  costs  were  shared  among  the  sponsoring  organizations. 
The  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  contributed  administrative  and  training  funds; 
HCMC  provided  participant  stipends  and  assumed  program  overhead  expenses;  the  Skills 
Center  donated  a  variety  of  in-kind  services  including  participant  assessment,  staff  time 
in  excess  of  that  contracted,  and  production  of  a  training  manual  to  help  others  replicate 
this  project.  This  type  of  highly  interactive  collaboration  and  effective  resource 
coordination  provided  the  foundation  for  the  project's  consequent  success. 

Although  performance  measures  may  vary  in  significance  there  is  no  argument  with 
the  importance  of  the  fact  that  90%  of  the  minority  youth  enrolled  in  the  pre-vocational 
project  were  placed  in  occupational  skills  training  programs.  This  achievement  reflects 
the  program's  unique  design  and  special  training  curriculum  as  well  as  the  youths' 
increased  maturity  and  self-confidence  developed  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the 
project.  Such  positive  gains  contribute  to  the  stature  of  the  Electronics  Communications 
Pre-Vocational  Project  as  a  unique  program  worthy  of  replication  in  other  communities. 
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SECTION  III:  The  Future  of 

Employment 
and  Training 


Strengthening  the  System 


The  previous  sections  of  this  report  have  reviewed  the  size  and  components  of  the 
employment  and  training  system,  the  economic  setting  in  which  it  operates,  and  its  major 
accomplishments  during  1981.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  likely  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  and  structure  of  the  employment  and  training  system  will  be  changed.  Most 
significantly,  the  legislation  authorizing  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  will  expire  in  September  of  1982  bringing  with  it  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  past 
and  set  a  new  direction  for  the  future.  In  view  of  the  new  political  climate  in  Washington, 
and  the  unfavorable  image  CETA  has  had  in  the  past,  there  is  a  movement  emanating  from 
the  White  House  as  well  as  the  Congress  to  dramatically  alter  the  planning  and  delivery  of 
employment  and  training  for  the  economically  disadvantaged.  Most  agree  that  while  the 
CETA  program  will  be  replaced  by  new  legislation,  the  general  goals  and  objectives 
embodied  in  CETA  will  be  continued. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  CETA  legislation  in  1973,  a  number  of  issues  have  surfaced 
regarding  the  purpose  of  and  administrative  structure  used  to  plan  and  deliver  employment 
and  training  programs.  With  the  development  of  new  legislation  to  replace  CETA  comes 
the  opportunity  to  address  many  of  these  issues  and  strengthen  the  employment  and 
training  system.  While  politics  and  funding  levels  will  play  a  large  role  in  determining  the 
new  direction  for  employment  and  training,  it  is  also  important  that  the  future  be  based 
upon  the  lessons  of  the  past.  This  final  section  of  the  report  provides  an  overview  of  the 
major  issues  that  are  currently  being  addressed  in  the  debate  over  CETA  reauthorization. 

THE  MISSION  AND  PURPOSE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

The  primary  mission  of  the  employment  and  training  system  has  followed  historical 
precedent  and  has  focused  upon  improving  the  income  and  employment  potential  of  those 
"most  in  need".  Since  the  passage  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  in  1962, 
the  federal  government  has  increasingly  focused  its  employment  and  training  efforts  on 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  Today,  nearly  20  years  later,  the  broad  support 
underlying  these  efforts  has  diminished,  as  many  are  questioning  whether  the  future 
system  ought  to  continue  to  exclusively  focus  on  the  economically  disadvantaged  or 
redirect  its  effort  to  include  a  wider  range  of  individuals  as  well. 
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It  has  been  argued  that  the  current  eligibility  criteria  used  by  CETA  are  too  strict 
and  that  a  liberalization  would  potentially  increase  political  and  private  sector  support  as 
well  as  allow  others  in  need  to  receive  services.  Whether  or  not  liberalizing  eligibility 
would  broaden  support  for  employment  and  training  cannot  be  ascertained  now,  although  it 
is  evident  the  current  concept  of  a  "safety  net"  is  more  consistent  with  maintaining  or 
even  tightening  eligibility  than  it  is  with  broadening  it.  The  truth  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  proposed  employment  and  training  bills,  including  that  of  the 
Administration  retains  an  almost  exclusive  focus  on  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

An  important  factor  that  should  be  considered  when  addressing  this  issue  is  the  size 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged  population  and  the  system's  current  ability  to  meet 
their  needs.  Available  information  indicates  that  the  number  of  eligible  individuals 
already  far  exceeds  available  resources  and  that  even  a  slight  relaxation  of  eligibility 
guidelines  would  substantially  increase  the  pool  of  potential  applicants.  In  1980,  for 
example,  there  were  16.3  million  individuals  in  the  U.S.  who  were  eligible  for  CETA  Title 
MB  and  VII  programs,  while  only  1.2  million  or  6.7%  were  enrolled  in  these  programs.  If 
the  eligibility  criteria  were  broadened  from  the  existing  70  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  lower  living  standard  to  100  percent,  the  number  of  eligibles  would  increase  by 
nearly  33  percent,  to  21.4  million.  At  1980  resources  levels,  only  5.6  percent  would  have 
been  served. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  similar  scenario  prevails.  In  1980,  there  were  500,000 
individuals  eligible  to  participate  in  CETA  Title  IIB  and  VII  programs.  In  contrast,  28,630 
or  only  5.7  percent  were  served.  Although  it  is  true  that  not  every  economically 
disadvantaged  person  is  capable  of  or  willing  to  participate  in  and  benefit  from  a  CETA 
program,  it  is  still  the  case  that  the  number  of  individuals  desiring  to  participate  far 
exceeds  available  resources.  Any  liberalization  of  targeting  provisions  would  only 
increase  the  gap  between  existing  needs  and  available  resources. 
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In  addition  to  targeting  provisions,  there  have  been  a  number  of  legislative  changes 
during  the  past  nine  years  that  have  tended  to  diffuse  CETA's  primary  goal.  The  massive 
increase  of  funding  for  public  service  employment  in  1977  and  1978,  for  instance, 
redirected  CETA's  efforts  from  training  the  disadvantaged  to  providing  subsidized 
employment  for  the  unemployed  and  near  poor.  This  as  well  as  other  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  have  been  criticized  as  inhibiting  and  confusing  the  original  intent 
of  CETA. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  now  is  the  time  to  establish  a  clear  set  of  policies  and 
goals  for  a  future  employment  and  training  system.  Although  there  appears  to  be  general 
consensus  that  new  legislation  will  continue  to  focus  on  serving  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  the  issue  is  not  yet  fully  resolved.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  future 
system  will  have  a  clear  set  of  goals  that  remain  intact  and  are  feasible  to  achieve. 

THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
SYSTEM 

The  1973  CETA  legislation  placed  basic  decision-making  responsibility  for  the 
planning  and  delivery  of  employment  and  training  programs  in  the  hands  of  local  chief 
elected  officials.  While  most  agree  that  this  decentralized  arrangement  has  been  valuable 
in  assuring  that  the  needs  of  local  labor  markets  are  most  efficiently  and  effectively  met, 
the  current  manner  of  configuring  local  service  delivery  areas  has  been  criticized  for 
several  reasons.  These  include:  I)  the  geographic  inconsistency  between  prime  sponsor 
areas  and  those  used  by  the  Employment  Service,  Vocational  Education  and  the  Welfare 
Department;  2)  the  absence  of  consistency  between  prime  sponsor  areas  and  the 
boundaries  of  existing  labor  market  areas;  and  3)  the  unmanageable  nature  of  over  470 
prime  sponsors  created  by  relying  on  a  population  criterion  of  100,000.  Additionally,  the 
likely  reduction  in  funding  for  employment  and  training  programs  has  made  the  need  for 
change  on  the  local  level  even  more  evident. 
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In  addition  to  local  configuration  issues,  the  absence  of  a  role  for  governors  to  play 
in  the  administration  and  delivery  of  CETA  programs  has  been  cited  as  a  major  oversight 
in  the  original  CETA  legislation.  The  direct  federal-local  relationship  spawned  by  the 
CETA  system  has  by-passed  governors  who,  in  many  other  instances,  have  had  full  or 
partial  responsibility  for  other  employment  and  training  related  programs  such  as  the 
Employment  Service,  the  WIN  Program,  and  Vocational  Education.  The  incongruity  in 
administrative  responsibilities  and  structures  between  these  similar  programs  has  often 
been  cited  as  impeding  coordination  and  the  development  of  consistent  policy  in 
employment  and  training  programs. 

Because  of  the  anticipated  reduction  of  federal  involvement  in  the  employment  and 
training  system,  both  administratively  and  in  the  level  of  its  funding  commitment,  changes 
in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  system,  are  imminent.  The  configuration  of  local 
service  delivery  areas  as  well  as  the  roles  of  local  chief  elected  officials  and  governors  in 
employment  and  training  will  likely  be  altered  by  new  legislation. 

Although  the  manner  and  extent  of  any  changes  are  not  yet  clearly  defined,  there 
are  three  proposals  that  have  received  considerable  attention.  The  first  would  retain  the 
direct  federal-local  relationship  including  a  key  role  for  local  chief  elected  officials  with 
a  possible  change  in  the  basis  for  determining  local  service  delivery  areas.  In  contrast, 
the  second  proposal  would  provide  governors  with  virtually  complete  authority  to 
determine  the  manner  by  which  employment  and  training  services  are  to  be  planned  and 
delivered.  The  third  proposal  reflects  a  compromise  and  would,  through  federal 
legislation,  both  maintain  decentralization  and  provide  governors  with  a  substantive  role 
in  the  administration  of  employment  and  training  programs. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  AND  TITLE  STRUCTURE 

Ideally,  funds  used  to  support  employment  and  training  programs  should  be 
allocated  among  state  and  local  governments  in  accordance  with  their  proportional  share 
of  the  eligible  population.  In  the  case  of  CETA,  funds  would  have  been  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  an  area's  share  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  population.  Since  the 
enactment  of  CETA,  however,  the  formula  for  distributing  monies  to  state  and  local 
governments  has  not  been  fully  consistent  with  the  targeting  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
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Specifically,  the  two  need  factors  used  in  the  allocations  process  are  an  area's  share  of 
the  unemployed  and  of  the  low  income  population.  Neither  of  these  fully  reflects  the 
economically  disadvantaged  population.  As  a  result,  allocations  to  prime  sponsors  have 
not  always  been  proportional  to  the  number  of  eligible  persons  in  the  local  population. 
New  legislation  should  therefore  attempt  to  modify  the  existing  allocation  formulae  and 
focus  them  more  on  the  distribution  of  those  eligible  for  services. 

In  addition  to  the  formula  used  to  distribute  funds,  the  title  structure  also  affects 
the  allocation  process  since  it  determines  the  flow  of  funding  for  each  of  the  major  sub- 
parts of  the  CETA  program.  While  the  CETA  system  began  with  a  two-title  program 
structure  in  1973,  a  total  of  three  major  titles  have  been  added  to  the  basic  foundation 
since  that  time  (Title  VI  Public  Service  Employment,  Title  IV  Youth  Programs,  and  Title 
VII  Private  Sector  Initiatives).  While  this  title  expansion  created  many  new  opportunities, 
it  also  introduced  certain  problems.  For  example,  differences  in  eligibility  criteria  and 
program  intent  led  to  dual  or  multi-service  delivery  systems  as  well  as  duplicative 
reporting,  accounting,  and  planning  requirements. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  some  modification  in  the  multi-title  approach  is 
desirable.  While  many  support  a  one-title  structure,  others  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  youth  title  because  of  the  differences  between  adult  and  youth  programs  in  their 
primary  goals  and  objectives,  program  services,  and  expected  outcomes. 

New  legislation  will  address  both  the  allocation  formula  and  title  structure  in  its 
effort  to  build  a  more  effective  and  efficient  employment  and  training  system.  While  the 
final  resolution  of  both  these  issues  will  be  somewhat  guided  by  political  necessity,  closure 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 

PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Employment  and  Training  Administration 
establishes  criteria  by  which  the  performance  of  employment  and  training  programs  are 
measured.  Currently,  local  CETA  performance  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  compliance 
monitoring  and  short-run  performance  measures  such  as  the  rate  and  cost  of  job 
placement. 
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A  major  problem  with  the  current  system  is  its  reliance  upon  short-run 
performance  measures  when  the  goal  of  employment  and  training  programs  is  to  enhance 
individuals'  long-run  employment  and  income  prospects.  It  is  argued  that  short-run 
performance  measures  such  as  job  placement  are  poor  predictors  of  longer-run  labor 
market  success  and  create  incentives  to  offer  low-cost,  short-term  services  to  those  who 
can  most  likely  be  expected  to  fare  well  in  the  absence  of  the  program.  To  address  this 
problem,  long-run  performance  measures  such  as  post-program  job  retention  or  gains  in 
earnings  have  been  suggested  as  viable  additions  to  or  substitutes  for  those  in  current  use. 

While  the  use  of  these  additional  measures  of  program  performance  are  obviously 
desirable,  the  question  remains  as  to  whether  they  are  a  practical  addition  to  current 
short-term  performance  measures.  The  addition  of  these  long-run  performance  measures 
would  require  the  development  of  new  information  systems  and  the  unification  of  data 
collection,  both  of  which  are  costly  in  terms  of  time  and  money. 

Legislation  to  replace  CETA  will  likely  be  more  focused  on  longer-term 
performance  and  outcomes.  In  Massachusetts,  there  currently  exists  a  statewide  follow- 
up  evaluation  system  in  which  the  majority  of  prime  sponsors  participate.  Because  of  the 
existence  of  this  system,  Massachusetts  is  in  a  good  position  to  make  the  transition  into 
the  use  of  an  improved  set  of  performance  indicators. 

COORDINATION  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

A  major  objective  laid  out  in  the  CETA  legislation  was  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
the  entire  employment  and  training  system.  To  a  large  extent,  individual  programs  or 
selected  prime  sponsors,  and  most  notably  the  Governor's  Employment  and  Training  Grants 
have  had  success  in  developing  innovative  and  effective  approaches  for  cooperative 
activities  among  the  actors  in  the  employment  and  training  system.  There  has  been  no 
universal  movement  in  this  direction,  however.  The  most  likely  explanation  for  this  is 
that  there  still  exist  some  basic  institutional  and  legislative  barriers  inhibiting  cooperative 
efforts. 
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One  such  inhibiting  factor  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  employment  and  training  system 
operates  on  many  different  governmental  levels.  While  some  employment  and  training 
programs  are  managed  at  the  state  level  (the  Division  of  Employment  Security  and  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission,  for  example),  others,  such  as  CETA,  by-pass 
the  states  (except  for  the  small  percentage  of  dollars  given  to  the  Governor)  through  a 
direct  federal-to-local  funding  mechanism. 

Additionally,  the  planning  cycles  and  even  the  fiscal  years  for  many  of.  these 
programs  are  different  from  each  other,  and  the  decision-making  often  occurs  at  different 
levels.  These  factors  each  make  the  coordination  of  programs  and  services  a  difficult  task 
to  achieve. 

As  a  result,  many  agencies  and  organizations  have  often  ended  up  performing  the 
same  or  similar  types  of  services  for  clients  rather  than  contracting  or  coordinating  with 
one-another  for  services.  In  their  deliberations,  the  Administration  and  Congressional 
committees  are  not  only  addressing  the  future  direction  for  CETA,  but  are  also  examining 
how  to  improve  the  interaction  among  the  major  actors  in  the  employment  and  training 
system  -  especially  CETA  prime  sponsors  (or  their  replacement  counterpart),  the 
employment  service,  vocational  education,  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program  for  AFDC 
recipients.  As  a  result,  amendments  to  other  existing  employment  and  training  legislation 
will  likely  be  passed  to  forge  better  coordination  and  linkages  among  the  major  actors  in 
the  system. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  CETA  system,  employment  and  training  programs  were 
often  criticized  as  overlooking  the  important  role  that  the  private  sector  would  play  in 
planning  and  delivering  services.  While  the  private  sector  was  looked  to  as  the  primary 
source  of  employment  opportunities  for  CETA  participants,  it  was  rarely  invited  to 
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partake  in  the  planning  and  operational  phases  of  local  programs.  This  situation  has  often 
been  looked  upon  as  inhibiting  the  ability  of  employment  and  training  programs  to  most 
effectively  prepare  individuals  for  employment  in  the  private  sector. 

The  passage  of  the  Title  VII  Private  Sector  Initiatives  Program  (PSIP)  was  intended 
to  redirect  local  program  efforts  and  improve  their  linkages  with  the  private  sector. 
Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs),  composed  of  a  majority  of  private  business  and  industry, 
were  viewed  as  the  principle  vehicle  to  achieve  this  by  advising  and  directing  prime 
sponsors  on  ways  to  make  their  programs  more  responsive  to  the  business  community.  The 
PICs  also  were  given  concurring  authority  over  the  planning  of  Title  VII  program  funding. 

While  the  implementation  of  this  program  has  been  slow,  Title  VII  has  proven  to  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  New  legislation  is  likely  to  encourage  an  ever  closer 
integration  of  the  private  sector  into  the  operation  of  employment  and  training  programs, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  option  of  actually  planning  and  operating  local  programs. 
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APPENDIX  B 


CETA  Title  Descriptions 


.TITLE  IIB/C  (formerly  Title  I)  is  the  core  of  the  CETA  system.  It  is  focused 
exclusively  on  economically  disadvantaged  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  also  public 
assistance  recipients,  and  encompasses  an  extensive  array  of  services  designed  to  enhance 
their  employment  and  earned  income  status.  A  wide  variety  of  programs,  such  as 
classroom  training,  on-the-job  training,  work  experience,  job  development  and  placement, 
and  support  services,  including  child  care  assistance,  are  administered  by  prime  sponsors 
under  this  title  of  CETA.  Typical  service  providers  include  private  sector  firms, 
community-based  organizations,  public  and  private  educational  and  training  agencies,  and 
state  and  local  governments.  Practically  all  of  these  activities  are  designed  to  assist  the 
economically  disadvantaged  to  secure  unsubsidized  employment  in  the  private  sector. 

.TITLE  IIP  (formerly  Title  II)  offers  transitional  employment  opportunities  and 
training  services  to  economically  disadvantaged  persons,  primarily  adults.  This  part  of 
CETA  is  designed  to  enable  these  individuals  to  improve  their  employment  and  earned 
income  status  through  the  provision  of  both  temporary  employment  assistance  and  related 
training  activities.  The  training  components  of  programs  administered  under  this  title 
have  increased  during  the  past  few  years,  including  training  oriented  to  high  growth 
occupations  in  the  state's  economy. 

.TITLE  IVA  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs  (YETP)  and  Youth 
Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP)  seek  to  improve  the  long- 
term  employability  of  poor  and  near-poor  youth.  Serving  both  an  in-school  and  out-of- 
school  youth  population,  programs  funded  under  Title  IVA  offer  participants  a  wide  array 
of  work  experience,  skills  training,  career  exploration,  and  vocational  counseling  services 
designed  to  enhance  their  long-term  employability  and  earnings  prospects.  Desirable 
outcomes  include  retention  in  and  return  to  school  as  well  as  immediate  placements  into 
unsubsidized  employment. 

.TITLE  VI  OF  CETA,  referred  to  as  the  countercyclical  PSE  program,  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Ford  Administration  in  response  to  the  1974-1975  national 
recession.  The  program  was  designed  to  provide  public  service  employment  to  those 
individuals  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  downturn  in  the  national  economy. 
Employment 


under  this  title  was  intended  to  be  transitional  in  nature,  with  eventual  placement  into  an 
unsubsidized  private  or  public  sector  job. 


.TITLE  VII  is  a  new  initiative  designed  to  increase  the  involvement  of  the  business 
community  in  the  design  and  operation  of  employment  and  training  programs.  A  separate 
Private  Industry  Council  exists  within  each  prime  sponsor  jurisdiction  to  assist  in  making 
decisions  on  the  use  of  monies  under  this  CETA  title.  Typical  program  services  include 
employer-oriented  occupational  training,  on-the-job  training,  employer  surveys,  and  the 
marketing  of  business  and  tax  incentives  to  employers.  Participants  served  in  programs 
funded  under  Title  VII  must  be  economically  disadvantaged  and  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed. 


APPENDIX  C 


The  Performance  of  Massachusetts  CETA 
Programs  During  Fiscal  Year  1981 


Table  I:         Massachusetts  CETA  Enrollments  in  Selected  Program  Activities  by  Title, 
Fiscal  Year  1981 

Table  2:         Massachusetts  CETA  Expenditures  in  Selected  Program  Activities  by  Title, 
Fiscal  Year  1981 

Table  3:         Percent    Distribution    of    Characteristics    of    Participants    in  Selected 
Massachusetts  CETA  Programs  by  Title,  Fiscal  Year  1981 

Table  4:         Percent    Distribution    of    Characteristics    of    Participants    in  Selected 
Massachusetts  CETA  Youth  Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1981 

Table  5:         Enrollments  and  Terminations  from  Selected  Massachusetts  CETA  Programs 
by  Title,  Fiscal  Year  1981 

Table  6:         Enrollments  and  Terminations  From  Selected  Massachusetts  CETA  Youth 
Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1981 
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APPENDIX  D 


Fiscal  Year  1981  Governor's  Grant  Programs 

GOVERNOR'S  EDUCATIONAL  LINKAGES  (1%)  GRANT  PROGRAMS 


Boston  Community  Schools 
After  School  Activities 

Cambridge  Community  Schools 
Child  Care  Resource  Center  (COERS) 


Hampden  County  Employment 
Resource  Center  (COERS) 

Worcester  (Gould)  Employment  Resource 
Center  (COERS) 

GOVERNOR'S  COORDINATION  AND 


COERS  Central  Office  Staff  Positions 

Law  Offenders  Service  (COERS) 

Older  Worker  Planning  Grant, 
Hispanic  Office  of  Planning 
and  Evaluation  (HOPE) 

Older  Worker  Planning  Grant, 
Mystic  Valley  Elder  Homecare 


Boston  Employment  Resource  Center 
(COERS) 

Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council/ 
AFL-CIO 

CETA  Field  Operations 

Hi-Tech  Prep  Program, 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College 


SERVICES  (4%)  GRANT  PROGRAMS 


Mayflower  Child  Care  Program 

Project  EASY 

Project  ACCESS, 
Easter  Seals  Society 

Electronics  Training  Program  for  the 
Handicapped,  PROJECT  TRIANGLE 


Older  Workers'  Program,  Elder 
Services  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands 


Catholic  Charities  Program, 
Worcester 


Seniors  in  Business  and  Industry, 
Urban  League  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 


Third  World  Jobs  Clearinghouse 


Program  for  People, 
Framingham  Day  Hospital 


Planning  Grant  to  the  Artists'  Foundation 


Displaced  Homemakers'  Planning  Grant, 
Berkshire  Community  College 


Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council/ 
AFL-CIO 


Displaced  Homemakers"  Planning  Grant, 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College 


Regional  Skills  Center,  Lowell 


Coordination  Activities  of  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security 


Follow-up  Evaluation  Activities 

within  the  Massachusetts  CETA  prime  sponsors 


Northeastern  Economic  Action 
Research  Corporation 


Development  Services  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 
(DCD) 


GOVERNOR'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (6%)  GRANT 


EEPA 

Hi-Tech  Prep 

Urban  League  -  Clerical  Training  Program 
EDIC  -  Machine  Tool  Set-up, 
Maintenance  Mechanics,  Industrial 
Systems  Maintenance  and  Electronics 
Programs 

Officiana  Hispana  -  Plumbing  and 
Electrical  Repair  Program 


PITTSFIELD 
Hampden  District  Regional  Skills  Center 
(9  occupational  groupings) 
Northern  Berkshire  Day  Care  Training 
Basic  Education 

House  of  Correction  pre-release  program 
PSE  Job  Factory 


BROCKTON 
Chef's  Training 


EMHRDA 
Women  in  Construction 
Women  in  Drafting 
Women  in  Electronics 

FALL  RIVER 
Hi-Tech  Electronics 
Special  Adult  Vocational  Education 
(Project  SAVE) 

SPRINGFIELD 

Drafting 

House  of  Corrections  Vocational 
Training  Center  Project 
Job  Factory 

Bi-lingual  Skills  Training  Program  - 
Curriculum  Development  and 
G.E.D.  component 

LOWELL 
Project  FIGHT  (Hi-Tech  Link) 

NEW  BEDFORD 
Skills  Center  -  Adult  Diploma/Electronic 
Bench  Assembly 


SALEM 

Vocational  Technical  Education  in  Computers 
(Computer  Service  Technician) 
Technical  and  Computer  Programming 
Operations  (Computer  Programmer/Operator) 

WORCESTER 
Career  Education  Training  Center 
Displaced  Homemaker  Center 

BALANCE  OF  STATE 
Chelsea  -  Culinary  Arts,  Food  Serving; 
Machine  Tool  Set-up 
Lawrence  -  Women  in  Construction; 
Displaced  Homemaker  Hi-Tech  Training 
Program 

Bi-Lingual  Electronics  Technician 
Program  (International  Institute) 
Rehab.  Welding;  Electronic  Mechanical 
Assembly 

CETA  Skills  Center  Diesel  and  Machine; 
Northern  Essex  Sheriff's  Department 
Culinary  Arts  Program 

Marlboro  -  Assabet  Valley  Machine  Operator; 

Second  Wind  II  West  Suburban  YWCA; 

Electronics  Technician  and  Assembly 

(CETA  Skills  Center) 

Test  Technician 

Keefe  Machine  Operator 

Meford  -  Women  in  Electronics  (Women's 

Enterprises) 

Oak  Hill  Child  Care 

Burdett/Secretarial  Accounting 


Northampton  Skills  Center 
Norwood  -  Burdett  School  Secretarial  Program 
Taunton/Attleboro/Plymouth  (TAP)  - 
SAVE,  Bristol  Community  College, 
Systems  Architects,  Inc.,  -  Data  Entry 


GOVERNOR'S  YOUTH  SERVICES  GRANT  PROGRAMS 


Hampden  County  Employment 
Resource  Center  (COERS) 

Worcester  Employment  Resource 
Center  (COERS) 

Boston  Employment  Resource 
Center  (COERS) 

Restitution  Program, 

Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS) 

Institutionalized  Youth  Program 
Department  of  Youth  Services 

Program  for  Street  Runaway  Youth, 
The  Bridge,  Inc. 

Electronics  Communications  Pre- 
Vocational  Training  for  Minority  Youth 


Women  in  Science  and  Engineering, 
Women's  Enterprises 

Multi-Cultural  Education, 
Operation  Bootstrap 

Youth  Motivation  Seminars, 
Boston  Community  Schools 

Project  HI-STEP 

New  Environments  for  Women 

Child  Labor  Laws  Project, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 

Government  Services  Career  Program, 
Department  of  Personnel  Administration 

Project  REDY  -  Knowledge 
Development  Project 


Project  YES 


Media  Entrepreneur  Project 
Vision  in  Action,  Inc. 


Minorities  in  Growth  Industries, 
Jobs  for  Youth 


Occupational  Exploration  Through 
the  Performing  Arts 


Increasing  Vocational  Education  and  Theater  Arts  Program 

Training  for  the  Handicapped 
Youth  Population 

Youth  Follow-up  Evaluation 
Activities  of  the  Massachusetts 
CETA  prime  sponsors 

♦For  further  information  regarding  the  content  of  these  programs,  please  contact 
Robert  Moynahan  of  the  State  Employment  and  Training  Council 
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